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Hsckn ey College, DaJston Lane, E8 - Cataloguer. Job No 556. 

is a targe Inner London college which operates on 10 sites, 8 d which have site libraries. This post 
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Hnkodvuth Ihe silo library. Tho cataloguer librartenwlllbofequlredloargonise and operate the 
claesiUcallon and cataloguing of books and other materials for Hackney College library service. 
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This posl will be based ef ihe Middle School site library, of this boys Roman Catholic school. The prosent roll of the site 
Is 260 boys and since the school wishes to rtovolop further tho curriculum role of the library, Into new posl Is being 
ostablishod to help Tuilhor this aim. The ilbrarlon will have joint responsibility for the organisation, management ana 
development of library resources in support of Ihe school curriculum arid lo meet the needs of pupils and staff. 
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Haggerslon Is a girls comprehensive school with a roll ol 830 girls Including (he sixth form. A current concern of Ihe 
school Is to develop further the rote of learning re sources within the CPVE courses on offer. An enthusiastic librarian is 
required who can communicate well, to ensure the development of Ihe library. The librarian will be expected to work 
closely with the Job share partner and willhave Joint responsibility for the organisation, management and development 
or library resources In support of Ihe curriculum ano meet the needs oT staff and pupils. 
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organisation, management and development of library resources In support of the school curriculum and to meet ihe 
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Cenlro for Learning Resources, 275 KeniUngtonLane, SEU . Job No 559. 

Assistant librarian In the reference library. The librarian will be expected lo contribute to the Work of the Reference 
Library In the provision o( a reference collection ol teeming resources of all types and Information about such 
resources. The librarian will work as part of a (earn and deputise for Ihe reference librarian. 

Primary Learning Resource Support Group 
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To contribute lo the work of Ihe Primary Learning Resources support learns which each provide reaming resources 
support to primary schools wilhln divisions 2 and 3 {Westminster, Camden and Islington) The loam is baaed at 
VauxhaJI Primary School, Vauxhall Si, SE11- Expected alert date, October 1888. 

Loans Division Centre for Learning Resources, based at 275 Kennington LaneSEl 1 . Job No 567. 

Tocnporary contract tor 3 months. 

To assist to the provision ol loan coVectigns of books and audio visual materials to support the work of ILEA 
aslabUoiYnenta' ■ , ■ 

Primary Learning Rasource Support Group. Job No 669. 

Temporary contract tor 3 months 
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1 Pass the sauce. (7) 

5 Drab ran amok, writing "Auld 
Robin Gray”. (7) 

9 Like O’Brien heroine, or 
ancient monster. (5-4) 

10 Re-use alpenstock in mountain 
country. (5) 

11 Pleasing, if tho beginning in 
New York Is anything to go hy . 
(5) 

12 Sounds hell - until Asquith 
returns for good measure. (9) 

14 Heartwcll prophetic of -4 Single 
Man ? (3, 3. 8) 

17 Australian author, specialist in 
axillary plunder. (4, 10) 

21 Phone Tebbit’s Transport for 
dratna of a musical kind. (4, 5) 

23 “Our Polly .is & sad slutl nor 
• •— — — what wc hnvc taught 

her" (Gay). (5) 

24 Press lord playing no menu 
part. (5) 

25 Coin Lady Ashley begins to 
expect - the flirt] (9) 

26 Wheat? Some in Kurngold’s 
opera. (7) 

27 Sort of Providence asserted by 
Milton. (7) 

Down 

1 Convincing make-up for a enm- 
;. pany walk-on plnycr. (6) 

2 A theatrical knight, wo hcor. 
(7) 

3 Riddle Nick's wife before 
search. (9) 

4 Brightly coloured mind has de- 
• licate origins. (11) 

5 Swell, pall (3), i 


6 The President does I he ume-i 
Inst movement? (5) 

7 "Every true man’s b 

your thief” (Measure for Uu 
sure). (7) 

6 Poet of the Lake School? |U 
4) 

13 Laden with lucre. I rew« 
piano solo. (5, 2, 4) 

15 Nathaniel gives crotamwi 
utterance to Trollope du» 
ter. (9) 

16 Suspend the picaresque no® 
isi’s stance. (8) 

18 Green far Robin, or thr to: 
dent. (7) 

19 Open at Ponllfci chro»« 

20 Bunny's incitement lo folk 
concerning bones? (6) 

22 Landlord of the While W 
goes over la Roman faith- w 

25 "bock they recoicd rib"'* 
first, and called me — ' 
(Milton). (3) 
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The combustible Victorians 
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Richard Jenkyns 


PETER GAY 

The Bourgeois Experience: From Victoria to 
Freud 

Volume Two: The Tender Passion 
490pp. Oxford University Press. £19.50. 
01950374 1 3 


Those influenced by Freud may be crudely 
divided into the Religious and the Vulgar. 
Most of us fall at least into the latter group; 
these days perhaps not many fall into the for- 
mer, at least in Britain. (The case is different in 
America, where the old pieties have survived 
better.) But among the devout there are now 
various parties. Fundamentalists, Progressive 
Evangelicals and outright Liberals. Peter Gay 
falls somewhere in one of the latter two camps. 
Freud is of course the way and the truth; but he 
is not inerrant; we may shake our heads over 
his “rather mechanical anti-Americanism”, we 
may cheekily nickname him “the arch- 
bourgeois”, we may even allow that he “mis- 
read the evidence about the prudery of 
bourgeois culture and its baneful consequ- 
ences”. This last seems to me a more damaging 
concession than Professor Gay realizes: 
Freud's patients were almost all bourgeois, his 
chosen subject was their sexual lives; if he mis- 
understood the nature of sexual reticence in 
their culture - which was also his culture - he 
made a pretty basic mistake. At all events, 
Gay’s position in The Bourgeois Experience is 
flexible enough for agnostics and infidels to be 
able to appreciate his arguments. There is one 
lapse in this second volume, when a harmless 
swence in The Florist's Guide, by the garden- 
ing writer Thomas Bridgeman, is revealed to 
be about impotence and castration. For the 
most part, though, Gay deploys Freud firmly 
but without excesses. 

While the first volume, Education of the 
Senses , dealt with sex, The Tender Passion is 
about bourgeois notions of love; the reader 
finds without surprise that the boundaries be- 
tween the two subjects are not easily drawn, 
and in practice much of the new volume is 
concerned with sexual attitudes and be- 
haviour. The conventional picture of the 
Victorians presents an embarrassment for the 
Freudian: if they were really so repressed, they 
should have been emotional cripples, incap- 
able of action, whereas in fact they penned 
immense novels, drove railway lines through 
mountain ranges, painted the map red, and so 
on. Gay’s answer is that the Victorians were 
not really so repressed after all; at least, that is 
his answer most of the time. “It is a central 
point of this volume”, he writes at the start, 

. that it would be a gross misreading of the 
bourgeois experience to think that nineteenth- 
century bourgeois did not know, or did not 
practice, or did not enjoy what they did not 
discuss." And later he remarks that “while it 
was a time of silences, evasions and indirec- 
tions, they were indirections sufficiently blunt 
to find directions out". There seem to be two 
slightly but significantly different claims here. 
The first is that through reticence or respect for 
privacy or politeness the Victorians did not 
speak - or if they spoke, did hot write - about 
certain things which they understood perfectly 
well. That has little, to do with prudery, and is 
something which earlier centuries would have 
a Ppreciated instinctively. Students' of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries sonte- 
times mistake for .prudishness what is in fact a 
concern for civility. The second claim is that 
; there were indeed fears, shames and embar- 
rassments, but that through various furtive, 
half-hidden channels, these emotions, whether 
conscious or unconscious, found means of 

. 'Mpressidn. ■ '• : 

Gay does not always keep these two claims 

• cJcarly separate. Perhaps he is justified in-thls, 

• rince Ihfe boundaries between ; them-: were 
blurred in actual life.. If We try out on his book 
the “deep archaeology" which ' he praises 

. P^ychqan^lyslg for applying to the study of in- 
.dividuaThumah beingsji we may suspect that his 
-'‘pentral pqlnt"' overlays an earlier, more con- 
ventiohai bplief in Victorian repression. The 
. titles of twri bf the'six principal chapters seem 
; ■' - fo ^ggoSt aii mpehi ‘Stratagems of Sensuality” 
■atm "IlipiFrice /of RepresSion" . And: indeed 
f '' -h® argutrierit of these chapters'do6s appear to 
k ' | ^^en^praise rif the Victorians for 


the variety and ingenuity of their erotic 
metaphors and on the other hand a picture of 
secret desires forcing their way through hidden 
passages, as when he claims that philanthropic 
zeal for reforming prostitutes was in reality the 
expression of erotic needs. This wavering is not 
necessarily a weakness; it may even be a 
strength; for it suggests the complexity, 
obscurity and diversity of human experience. 
Gay might not himself agree about the obscur- 
ity, since it is a claim of the psychoanalytic 
historian that he can penetrate the arcana of 
the human mind, but the diversity is something 
on which he often and rightly insists. The 
nineteenth century, he says, “swarms with ex- 
ceptions". 

It is certainly true that some of what mod- 
erns have taken for prudery was just good man- 
ners; that need not imply that the Victorians 
were wise in their notions of what good man- 
ner required. (We should also be aware that at 
first the Victorians did not even have the voca- 
bulary for certain matters: Gladstone, for ex- 
ample, discusses homosexuality openly in his 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age , but 
has to use cumbrous periphrasis. Indeed, the 
nineteenth century invented the terms 


because they are so ordinary; here is n decent, 
pious couple whose sensuality is candid, 
straightforward and chaste. “How many letters 
like the Rocs'”, Gay asks, “lie buried in attics 
and archives, nr were destroyed by shocked 
and protective heirs?” And one might add: 
how many couples were never parted long 
enough to need to commit their passion to 
paper? Of course, one cannot know the 
answer, and perhaps Gay’s witnesses were not 
quite typical, but his conclusion is surely justi- 
fied; “Merely to quote these couples is to sub- 
vert the Victorians' reputation for prissiness 
and prudery.” 

An obvious danger of Freudian interpreta- 
tion is that it may prove too much; if the sexual 
drive is behind almost everything, then to show 
that some emotion has an erotic content is to 
show something that is true but trlvinlly true. 
Gay does not always escape the dnnger. Take 
the fairly simple case of the railway train in 
literature, a subject to which Gay devotes 
some pages. Possibly the thrill of locomotive 
power has a sexual bnsis. But it would surely be 
astonishing, on any account, if the nineteenth 
century had not celebrated steam power; me 
wc then to suppose that all descriptions of it are 



Charles Hunt's "My ’Macbeth’", 1863; it is taken herefrom Richard D. Altick’s Paintings from Books: Art and 
literature in Britain, 1760-1900 (527pp. Columbia: Ohio State University Press. S50. 081420380 9), which wUI 
be reviewed shortly in //if TLS. 


homosexuality and lesbianism, a fact which 
suggests that it actually opened up discussion 
of those things which it has been supposed to 
have repressed.) Many of those silences and 
evasions were inspired by the desire to say 
nothing which might bring a blush to the cheek 
of the young person, and in particular of the 
female young person. (And since we have 
touched on Pqdsnappery, we should remem- 
ber that, as Gay remarks, Podsnap was de- 
signed to be an object of ridicule.) The much 
abused Dr Bowdler, who antedates the Vic- 
torian age in any case* took his scissors to 
.Shakespeare so that he could be read in the 
family circle. It was a civilized notion that fami- 
lies should read the plays together; nor Is it 
obviously absurd to think that adultery, rape, 
torture and mutilation are unsuitable for chil- 
dren around the hearth. Of course that is not 
the whole story, since the stem requirement of 
delicacy which was imposed especially upon 
women hnd a repressive force. Still, it is our 
oWn age which is exceptional in its unconcern 
for reticence of word and action, not the Victo- 
rians who were exceptional for the opposite. 
Nor is it even true that Christianity brought a 
new sensfe of shame about the body and its , 
desires. In Homer the genitals are aldoia , the 
things of which one feels shame; and until 
recently shamefostoess (It is interesting that 1 
the word is now archaic) seemed a basic and 
natural human emotion. , 

Qay has twd pairs of star witnesses who 
return triumphantly 1 in the peroration of the 
whole book* the Kingsleys and the Rocs, cou- . 
pies who wrote to one another both' before' and 
after marriage- in frank and unembarrassed 
celebration of sexual love. The first of these 
pairs is revealjng not so much for Charles , 
Kingsley 1 - who seemd odder and odder the 
more we learn abouthim-as for th6 readiness ; 

of his’wife Fanny to joln'ln his erotic hopes' and 

fantasies; without -offeree or surprise. The . 
American Roes are even more interesting, just 


covert “stratagems of sensuality'% or only some 
of them? If the former, the claim becomes a 
truism of no importance; if the latter, we need 
a nicety of discrimination which will guide us to 
the significance of each particular context. - 
That is a simple example; subtler problems 
arise in other cases, for example the worship of 
nature. At first sight Gay seems to have sLruck 
a vein of gold: he has plenty of examples of 
people speaking of virgin nature, of nature as 
a loving mistress, and so on. But to take such 
phrases au pled de la lettre is to tackle literaty 
language with pretty rough tools. These things 
are metaphors, and the whole point of 
metaphor is that it finds comparisons between 
things naturally unlike: you compare nature to 
a virgin or a lover precisely because you are so 
confident that your emotion when you look at a 
fine landscape is not sexual. Aha , the Freudian 
may reply, so you suppose; but your subcon- 
scious could tell another story! The retort may 
conceivably be justified, iiisome cases at least, 
but the Freudian interpreter should at least be 
aware of this paradox: that the easier nnd more 
overt his evidence seenis to be , the less likely it 
is to favour him upon a closer analysis. In any 
case. Gay goes astray when he suggests thnt the 
triumphs of the natural sciences weakened the 
old anthropomorphic longings for nature. On 
the contrary, Ruskin was surely right to ntgue 
that (he rise of science had increased these 
longings as a compensation Tor the hard mate- 
rial facts: the pathetic fallacy wns characteristic 
of modern sentiment. Smokestacks, not sex, 
lie behind the passion for nature. 

Gay tends to treat Christianity as though it 
had been newly invented in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. When we are told thal Mrs Eliza B, 
Duffey declared a pure marriage to be a “true 
sacrament", we may reflect that it wns not Mrs 
Eliza B. Duffey ; whb first thought of that one; 
when Gay writes that Kingsley interpreted the 
texts “male and female created he Iherii” and 
“be fruitful and multiply" as “biblical sanctions 


for his affirmation of sexuality", one wonders 
how else he could have understood them. Gay 
calls the holiness of matrimony a “clichd" and a 
“triumphant. . . commonplace"; this is a mis- 
leading way to refer to a basic Christian belief. 

As an example of this clichd he offers Victor 
Hugo's treatment of the wedding night of 
Marius and Cosette in Les Mist rabies: the 
heavens open, an angel guards their room, the 
house becomes a temple. And yet though such 
a picture derives from Christian ideas and ico- 
nography, it is in a way a degeneration of the 
Christian conception, which asserts the holi- 
ness of the ordinary business of married life, 
including the ordinary animal facts of it. When 
Kingsley says that the Bible guarantees the 
sanctity of human relations, including sexual 
relations, Gay says that his argument “may 
appear to be simply self-indulgent, and self- 
interested, a facile proffering of spiritual 
reasons fordoing fleshly things”. Similarly, he 
speaks of the future Mrs Kingsley using "some 
convenient scriptural passages” as a means of 
“clearing the way for a career oF riiftrried sen- 
sual enjoyment free of guilt”. Here he seems 
still to be n prisoner of that prejudice against 
the Victorians from which he is so splendidly 
eager to liberate us: if they were true to their 
beliefs, the Victorians should not have been 
interested in the flesh; if they betray such an 
interest, they are therefore sliding towards 
hypocrisy. But this is to misunderstand, as the 
• Victorians did not, the nnture of Christian 
teaching (It is often said that Protestantism 
exalted the married state while Catholicism 
exulted asceticism, but even this is a half- 
truth); it is worth remembering that all those 
married in the Church of England in the last 
century heard the preamble to the wedding 
service in the Book or Common Prayer, which 
has proved too strong for the delicate sensibil- 
ities of the twentieth century. 

A chapter on “Problematic Attachments” 
examines homosexuality. This is a matter on 
which it is tricky to grasp what the Victorians 
did and did not know, what they tolerated and 
what they forbade. One thing can be said at 
once: any genital expression of homosexuality 
was regarded by most people in the nineteenth 
century - and not, of course, in the nineteenth 
century.aione - with violent abhorrence. This 
hatred is so fierce that it calls for some psycho- 
logical explanation; we may agree to so much 
without offering a solution. But having said 
that, we have then to tread very warily. It is 
almost inevitable that Wilde’s name should be 
prominent in discussions of this issue, but in 
some ways it is a pity, since his case is so 
untypical. In the first place, he brought his ruin 
upon himself: it was his insistence on suing 
Queensberry for libel that led to his arrest and 
trial. Second, the crime far which he was con- 
victed is still on the statute book; I do not know 
whai sentence it would attract now, but until 
quite recently four years would have been a fair 
bet, Wide got two; on one view he was lucky to 
live when he did. It is misleading of Gay to say 
that “Wilde, as everyone knows, fell afoul [slc\ 
in 1895 of the English laws for flaunting [his] 
particular sexual appetites". . He had been 
flaunting his lilies and velvet (not quite the 
same thing) for years; and if he had not let 
Queensberry provoke him, he would surely 
have been left alone. Gay is more persuasive 
when he points to an irony of the late century; 
ns the subject of homosexuality came out more 
into the open, public censure increased. At the 
end of Queen Victoria’s reign it Was the love 
that dared not speak its own name; in the mid- 
cen tujry no one else had cared to name it either. 

1 And for the most part, when people do not 
speak of a thing, they do not think about it 
much. For sexual outlaws this wns a protection, 
i Moreover ■, when the punishment Is' dispro- 

portionate to the offence, people may conspire 
to keep the truth hidden . Wc can see the irony 
■ repeating itself in more recent times: compari- 
: son of Tom Driberg's successful career with 

, • PcLer TetchelFs travails in Bermondsey sug- 
gests. ih&L official intolerance has its advan- 
i tages. 

- It Is the area between sodomy and fervent 
, friendship which is hard to map- At the one 
i extreme Was F.W. Farrar (not mentioned by 


Gav), whose, school stories reveal powerful 
pederastic end sadistic feelings of which he was 
entirely unaware; at the other end were strong 
friendships without sexual content but ex- 
pressed ^th ah exuberafice wFilch later mix- 
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ielies would make unfashionable. In between 
lay n swamp of damp, sentimental adoration of 
schoolboys. This seems to have been accept- 
able (witness the weedy sonnets of Lcfroy, 
anthologized by Quiller-Couch in The Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse), and surely its nature 
was well enough understood. Gay likens the 
cases of C.J. Vaughan, forced to resign as 
Headmaster of Harrow for fear of exposure, 
and William Johnson Cory, dismissed from 
Eton by the Headmaster, Hawtrey; I suspect 
that they were very different. Vaughan was 
carrying on a kind of afFair with a pupil; he had 
to go, and a man in his position would fare no 
better in 1986. Cory’s case is very obscure, but 
there is little doubt that Hawtrey panicked 
over something perfectly harmless. Gay chides 
David Newsome for innocently supposing that 
Cory had allowed his emotions to be misunder- 
stood; on the contrary, he suggests, they had 
been understood too well. One might reply 
that it Is rash to accuse a public-school head- 
master (for such Dr Newsome is) of innocence 
in these matters. Probably the nature and 
limits of Cory's feelings had been understood 
and tolerated, and Hawtrey lost a teacher of 
genius through funk. 

Gay writes discursively. At best, the book 
conveys the air of highly intelligent conversa- 
tion, but the writing can be slack or repetitive 
(has he used a dictaphone?) Sometimes one 
piece of evidence is bunged in after another 
with little thought: for example, Amiel writes 
that a man cannot marry without an income to 
support his wife; we are then told that “much 
like Amiel 1 ' Karl von Hollei found that the 
persons for whom he felt a sentimental adora- 
tion were different from those he lusted after. 

It would be hard to think of two ideas more 
unlike. And there are mistakes. Hume's state- 
ment that our passions are the only causes of 
our labour is taken to be "an appreciation of 
the elemental passions” whereas it is a philo- 
sophical point about the nature of appetition. 
Gay supposes Pater’s essay on Winckelmann 
to contrast the serenity and wholeness of 
ancient Greek culture with the philistinism of 
his own age. In fact Pater’s contrast is almost 
the reverse of this: between the simplicity of 
Hellenism and the modern world's complex 
sophistication. (Incidentally, Gay has, like 
Pater's first biographer, Thomas Wright, 
swallowed the claim of the fantasist Richard 
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Charles Jackson to have been Pater’s intimate 
friend. He was not.) These slips and signs of 
haste are the effects of a scope and ambition 
the boldness of which we should admire; but 
they pose an especial problem in a Freudian 
work. Like Jeeves, Gay is concerned with the 
psychology of the individual; but one cannot 
put much faith in the analysis unless one is 
confident that the analyst has a nice sense of 
nuance and an exactness in the handling of 
detail. 

The problem is compounded by the tempta- 
tion for Freudian analysis to offer a single 
account of diverse phenomena. Gay stresses 
the diversity of bourgeois culture; but some- 
times the stress has to fight against the reduc- 
tive tendency of his method. Stendhal’s and 
Thackeray's loves for their mothers were 
Oedipai in their intensity (Gay’s evidence is 
impressive here); Schopenhauer got on badly 
with his mother, but that, to be sure, was 
“longing turned into hatred”. Oedipus-in 
reverse. Thackeray's Henry Esmond marries a 
worldly-wise woman much older than himself, 
and that is Oedipai; Dickens’s David Copper- 
field marries a very young and silly girl, and so 
is that. The future Mrs Bagehot's headaches 
were a psychosomatic weapon in her struggle 
with her mother. We can tell this because 
sometimes when mother had a headache, Eliza 
had one too. We can tell it also because some- 
times when mother had a headache, Eliza had 
none, so that she could usurp her mother's 
place. Heads I win, tails you lose; but perhaps 
Eliza simply suffered from migraine, especially 
since her headaches continued after she was 
happily married. Time and again Gay’s analy- 
ses appear merely speculative: possible, but no 
more plausible than others, and sometimes less 
so. The analyses abide our question; the value 
of the book lies above all in the dazzling scope 
and variety of the evidence that it brings to 
beur, drawing as it does upon letters and dia- 
ries as well as published sources: we meet here 
a German working man and there a Yankee . 
adulteress; now a Portuguese novelist, now a 
French moralist, now a New England school- 
girl. This is a work of great energy and 
enthusiasm. 

“Their defensiveness was a tribute to pas- 
sion", Gay writes in his last paragraph, “dis- 
playing a wry respect for its powers. It invites 
the paradoxical speculation that the century of 


Victoria was at heart more profoundly erotic 
than ages more casual about their carnal de- 
sires and consummations. ’’That is well said. It 
remains true that the nineteenth century seems 
to have increased repression in one respect by 
seeking to wrap young women in a suffocating 
cocoon of purity and ignorance. This change is 
perhaps attributable to the new urbanism. 
When the prosperous classes lived in small 
communities in the country, the poor were 
always with them and it was hard for anyone to 
stay blind to the facts and consequences of 
sexual licence; the growth of large middle-class 
communities from which the poor were ex- 
cluded except as domestic servants made a new 
protectiveness possible. Jane Austen's letters 
have an occasional robustness which we would 
surely not have found in the correspondence of 
her nieces. 

But the young ladies are a special case. For 
the most part it now seems that the Victorian 
age was, upon the largest view, an age of lib- 
eration, in which the forces of repression were 
fighting a long rearguard action. Much of the 
mud flung at the Victorians should have been 
flung at their fathers. Most of the famous 
Victorian horror childhoods were in fact Re- 
gency childhoods: Dickens, Ruskin, Elizabeth 
Barrett. As Victorians, these people escaped 
from the oppressions of their youth and pro- 
tested against them, but the stories they told 
have been taken to reflect the society around 
them in the time of their adult lives. It is as 
though the Bloomsbury Group were thought 
to have been fervently religious because 
Lytton Strachey wrote about Manning and 
Gordon. 

Our own century may or may not have been 
the century of the common man, but assuredly 
the nineteenth was the bourgeois century. The 
paradox of the bourgeois triumph was that in 
the short run it may have introduced new forms 
of stuffiness and over-delicacy, but in the long- 
er term it was breaking down walls that had 
stood firm for centuries. There is thus a power- 
ful tension in the Victorian age, not so much 
between “candour and reticence”, as Gay puts 
it (for the Victorians were pretty clear what 
they might and might not say), as between 
ebullience and repression; and this tension, we 
may surmise, gave eras an especial power. One 
cannot read far in the Victorians’ writings with- 
out recognizing their sense of the high drama 
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This is not the. first book. by any means to . 
examine the changing concepts of that quint- 
essentially Victorian virtue known as marili- 
ness. The Sinewy of .the Spirit has, however, 
twp.claims to originality. Literature, and 
novels jn. particular* are Norman Vance's first 
cojicpm, and rightly so because this is the 
. lipediutn by. which the concept of manliness 
•,)peQame imp. widely popularized. Second, 
p Charles Kingsley grid Thomas Hughes are the 
major figures, and the analysis of their writings 
; fprihs over half the book, It Is a shrewd , enter- 
... ; Inning and- scholarly analysts, too, correcting 
i (at least in part) iny own thesis, in Godliness 
GocM Leaning, now. -twenty-five years 
..ol^thst the teaching of Cqlfridge t and Arnold 
manliness (essentially moral courage and 
the quality. whereby wisdom Is translated Into ! 
energetic -actio?) Is debase^! by Kingsley and 
Hughes into the, somewhat risible phe- 
nomenon; known as “Muscular Christianity”, 
In a study, which exhibits admirable historical 
perspective;- Dr Vance argues that both Kings- 

ley and Hughes were much more faithful to 

lliefr respective masters than I had allowed. 
Nevertheless he cqnfinus the significance of 
manliness, In the yarioils meanings which; it 
hadiorthe Victorians, as defining the partlcu- 
Jar dynamls|Ti of that age as well as providing a y 


Nineteenth-century medievalism (“revital- this to him. 


ized chivalry", as Vance describes it), Carlyle’s 
“heroic nioral activism” , F. D. Maurice's 


Thomas Hughes is a more engaging figure, 
and his books are more enduringly readable. 
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of the moral hfe. We meet it in reli^. 
black was sin in those days, how ardZ^ 
heroic wns virtue. We meet it too in the JS 
hfe: the game wns being played f 0r 
stakes, with an earthly paradise ora hen 2 
earth ns the outcome. It is as though 
religion, wns more exciting then. Some of 
felt conscious of what a good time they*! 
having: Gay cites the French phS 
Auguste Dcbny, who argued that theS 
sort derived an intensity of pleasure from* 
which wns denied to the lower orders- thk I 
in 1848. ' ms ' Rs 

To these causes we must add what C I 
Lewis called “the enchantments of umbM 
desire". Gay’s book again illustrates the port 
Kingsley’s blood bounding and boiling at fc 
recollection of a kiss, Bagehot leaping overtit 
sofa at the thought that his Eliza had accepted 
him - such everyday ecstasies are surely ran, 
in our own time. There was nothing new to fe 
nineteenth, century in restrictions upon fe 
physical expression of love outside marriage; 
but the blend of such traditional constraints 
with new moral intensities and unrertalnfa 
was likely to produce a highly combustible ma- 
ture. 

Something in their circumstances enabled 
the Victorians to be at the same time prurient 
and high-minded, reticent and yet extraordi- 
narily uninhibited. We can see this In their ait: 
the visitor who stumbles upon the nineteenth- 
century section of a French provincial art gal- 
lery scarcely knows where to look, and learns 
as never before how delicately he has been 
nurtured. The British did not, to be sure, go 
quite as far as the Latin races; but they went fo 
enough. The modern auction-room bears wit- 
ness to this: in the last few years it has become 
clear that if a Victorian picture is suggestive, 
£50,000 or more is added to the price. In view 
of what can be bought at the local newsagent 
these days, this is an extraordinary fad, but i 
fact it is, and one which tells us much about the 
Victorians and ourselves. For we see here a 
kind of envy, a wistful longing for the joys of 
repression. According to a modem folk-myth, 
the Victorians were so prudish that they hid (he 
legs of tables and pianos on the grounds of 
decency. The belief seems to be false, but it ha 
a symbolic force. Fancy being in a state of such 
continuous erotic excitement that even a taWt 
leg would be too much to bear. 


missions in slum parishes and the hearty de- 
ments of Club Christianity. Nobody yet, as fr 
as I know, however, has posed this question- 
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Commitment to containment 
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America's Commitment to South Korea 
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By the end of the 1940s, the containment of 
Soviet power in Europe had been accepted as 
central to United States security interests. But 
the same was not true in Asia. No serious 
attempt had been made to prevent a commun- 
ist take-over in China. But then the North 
Korean invasion of the South in 1950 triggered 
an immediate response and led the United 
States to argue that containment must apply as 
firmly in Asia as in Europe. 

The political circumstances in Europe were 
far more conducive to containment, however, 


than in Asia where, as both the Chinese and 
Korean situations had demonstrated, political 
life was more volatile. Regimes with no 
credentials other than their professed anti- 
communism were running countries of no great 
intrinsic interest to the United Slates. They 
required support against substantial commun- 
ist threats that could only be met by commit- 
ments of American forces that turned out to be 
extremely expensive in human, material and 
political terms. 

The impossibility of sustaining an unlimited 
containment in Asia was cruelly demonstrated 
in Vietnam. After he became President in 
1969, Richard Nixon, with the aid of Henry 
Kissinger, sought to define the limits. Under 
the Nixon Doctrine announced in Guam in 
July 1969, there would be no fundamental 
reappraisal of alliances, but a more flexible 
interpretation of American obligations. The 


Placing the blame 


Wm Roger Louis 
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Failure in Palestine: British and United States 
policy after the Second World War 
396pp. Mansell. £27.50. 
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for the Jews. The Jewish “national home" 
would exist within an essentially Arab country. 
But Britain could no longer unilaterally impose 
such n scheme. Only by Anglo-Arab and 
Anglo-American effort did it stand any chance 
of success. The Arabs could wreck it by refus- 
ing to accept further Jewish refugees, and the 
Americans could cause havoc by not restrain- 
ing Zionist support For an independent Jewish 
state. The critical period was early 1947, when, 
This is a book rich in anecdote, but one not as Martin Jones accurately observes, Bevin be- 

included is about Lord Inverchapel, the British came exasperated with the Arabs as well as the 

Ambassador in Washington in 1946, and Americans and decided to refer the Palestine 

Harold Beeley, the Foreign Office expert on question to the United Nations. This was the 

Palestine. Inverchapel sympathized with the turning-point. From then on it was merely a 

aspirations of the Zionists. At a supper party matter of time until the British would be forced 

he asked Beeley to sit opposite him. Beeley to evacuate. 

thought the Ambassador was merely being The alternative, which this book implicitly 
polite. “No, no, no", responded Inverchapel in favours, would have been to stand firm, using 

characteristically blunt language: “Sit right force if necessary to repress Jew and Arab 

across from me. I want to get a good look at the alike . "It would seem that in the Middle East, 

nigger in the woodpile.” as with Hitler’s Chancellery, concessions made 

Martin Jones believes that Beeley, along or promises entered into without the sword do 

with the other members of the Eastern Depart- not endure." No doubt British rule- could have 

ment, bears grave responsibility for the mis- been maintained. But it would have required a 

conduct of Britain's Palestine policy in the last military commitment that the British nation 

years of the mandate. Failure in Palestine, would not have tolerated. When they made the 

then, is a book with an indictment. It goes decision to quit in September 1947 Attlee, 

something like this. The mandarins of the Bevin. and other members of the Cabinet did 

Foreign Office, collectively atoning for the in- so with a sense of relief at finally freeing titem- 

justice done to the Arabs of Palestine by the selves of a thankless task. In response to the 

Balfour Declaration, erroneously believed military insistence that the strategic position 

that a pro-Arab policy might Induce the Arab should not be entirely abandoned .. Bevnn 

states to follow Britain’s lead in solving the directed his comment to the RAF: ir tney 

Palestine problem, They were misled by the want to stay, they’ll ’ave to stay up in eltcop- 

illusion of Arab unity, which did not and does ters". • VT . ...... . . 

not erist. Had they demonstrated greater de- Why then the United Nations? Wlththebs- 
terminstionihstickingtotheirjobofmaintain- nefit of hindsight, surely therecou 
ing British control over the territory, and not no better recipe for humiliation despa ir, and 
solicited Arab advice, the partition of Palestine frustration than to have mviMthe United 

might have been prevented: This is an engag- . Nations into the affairs of a British adm ntstra- 
ing argument. It does not detract from the tton? Historians sometimes do not- Mly takc 
value of the book that it happens to be entirely : into account the confusion of “°^ ve! ; ™ b '' 
wrong, lions, and perceptions in such a situation. 

The argument would be more persuasive if it Martin Jones has notundersto^rompletey 
were restricted to the pre-1939 period. In view Bevin's contradic ory irapu ^ Bevm 
of ministerial vacillation, the permanent beiieved lhat the United ^ 

officials might have succeeded with a resolute to Britain's advantage arto that In any rase he 
policy, It is useful to see the Palestine question Zionists wouid never 8 e t e n°^™t«m the 

in terms of bureaucratic politics because lhe General Assembly to endoi^e the «“ l 'on of a 

essential ■ issues emerge in uneprapromised Jewish state. If^ everi 
form. The Foreign Office and the Chiefs of culation. th^ wro .ri But Itera we re other 
Staff favoured an undivided Palestine as a motives, Bevin and »tto 
means of preserving British political and niilit- exhausted all o e The UN was the 

ary influence throughout the Middle East. The solution was 

Colonial Office preferred partition as the only hope oU SemS 
practicable solution . Either plan might Have November W? the 
.mitigated the post-war troubles if it had been twisted the JL .... British had ruth- 

■ followed with persistence and decisivenpss, be- J 1 t . he i r i 08S bs, Oik* the deci- 

fore the Holocaust gave the Zionist movement lessly begu _ ? evacuate thev did not 

■he.^rabs in 1939, led, almost inevitably, to ; solely with regard to thc protectlon 

S|;y» ’wfelsugooribook, meticulously researched 

’ nnd^iaorously argued. There arc a lamentable 
;saw. more dearly than the' rureigu - — .*• ■' J ^7*a! m,wwwePr 


Allies would be expected to do much more to 
meet their own defence needs and could not 
rely on the level of American help to which 
they had become accustomed. At the same 
time, Nixon and Kissinger sought to exploit the 
Sino-Sovict dispute and the LJnited States’ 
improved relations with both communist 
powers, to forge a new balance of power in 
Asia which would make it easier for US allies 
to survive while it disengaged. 

This is all fully explained by Joo-Hong Nani 
in his admirable and tightly argued America’s 
Commitment to South Korea. He uses Korea as 
a case study to illustrate the problems these 
developments caused for the United Slntcs’s 
Asian allies. His book provides an excellent 
survey of post-war security policies from an 
Asian perspective, and as such is salutary for r 
E uropean reader used to a somewhat greater 
constancy of American purpose. The discus- 
sion of nuclear deterrence as applied to Korea 
provides a quite different perspective to the 
familiar debates over its application in Europe. 
The author also manages to convey vividly the 
consequences of dependence for n politically 
immature country such as South Korea. 

In the 1940s the United Slates made up its 
Korean policy as it went along. It accepted sin 
arbitrary division of (he country without think- 
ing through the long-term implications, It 
administered its portion of the country in the 
same spirit, judging Korea to bo of peripheral 
interest and so failing to attend to the specific 
security problems caused by the desire of the 
communists in the North for reunification on 
their terms. The sudden invasion of the South 
by the North stirred the United States into 
action. Having beaten back the North from the 
South it then began to reunify on its terms, only 
to be pushed bnck in turn by an anxious China. 
The result was a country left divided and 
militarized, with the United States obliged 
ever since to maintain forces to prevent a re- 
currence. 

The revision of the containment doctrine 


solely with regard to the protection of British 

lives and property. ■ . . 

This is a good book, meticulously researched 
sind. vigorously argued. There are a lamentable 

w ■; . - «— »i misenneepr 

number of misprints; AM one j um. . . 

tion. Britain’s Palestine policy in the post-war 
period was not determined, by the permanent 
officials: Marim Jonfis has picked the wrong 


stimulated by Vietnam led initially to a qual- 
ification of the American commitment under 
Nixon and to troop cuts. Jimmy Carter came to 
power pledging to withdraw all American 
forces. He was eventually persuaded lochange 
his mind, largely on the basis of a fortuitous 
change in the estimate of the North Korean 
military threat to the South. The author de- 
scribes the background to all of this with insight 
and subtlety. He also explains its impact on 
Seoul with - not surprisingly - a considerable 
degree of sympathy for the South’s position. 
The United Slates had fortified South Korea 
originally as a bulwark against communism and 
not as a shining example of liberal democracy 
at work. 

The crisis created in the early 1970s by the 
Nixon doctrine was used to justify local repres- 
sion which, in turn, reinforced the argument 
that Seoul did not deserve United States sup- 
port. The attempt to create a Korean lobby in 
Washington with comparable clout to the 
Israeli lobby was equally counterproductive 
when it was exposed as being based on un- 
savoury methods. 

Because the political commitment to South 
Korea has for so long been backed by a mil it ary 
commitment, Joo I-Iong Nam argues that you 
cannot sustain the former without n measure of 
the latter. This is especially so given the 
North’s readiness to wage war and the Inek of a 
Korean alternative to Germany's Ostpolitik 
(despite an effort to get talks started in 1972). 
He discusses whether the authoritarian nature 
of the regime makes it difficult to justify the 
American commitment. The United Slates 
has, however, backed similar regimes when its 
own security interests so dictated. What the 
author does not really come to grips with is the 
much more difficult question Of whether the 
United States will see its own security interests 
as being so bound up with South Korea's, once 
Korean authorile nanism is no longer consis- 
tent with the country's long-term political sta- 
bility. 


Slave Life in Rio de 
Janeiro, 1808-1850 

Mary C. Karasch 

“With Slave Life In Rio de Janeiro. 

Mary Karasch basset the standard 
against which future studies of slave life 
in the rural and urban areas of Latin 
America will be measured. Her path- 
breaking research has resulted not only in 
a pioneering monograph of outstanding 
scholarship but in an invaluable reference 
tool. 1 found it fascinating as a ‘good read’ 
and so will the general public as well as 
the academic community.” 

—A. J. R. Russell-Wood. The Johns 
Hopkins University 
Illustrated. IVi x 10". $75.00 

The Flying Phoenix 

Aspects of Chinese Sectarianism ‘ 
in Taiwan ’ 

David K. Jordan and 
Daniel L. Overmyer 
Anthropologist David Jordan and 
Daniel Overmyer. a historian of religions, 
present a joint analysis of the most im- 
portant group of sec larinn religious 
societies in contemporary Taiwan: those 
that engage in automatic wri ting seances, 
or worship by means of tho “phoenix" 
writing implement.. Their collaboration . 
makes it possible to view tlie spcial and 
religious world of contemporary believers 
through interviews or first hand observa- 
tion, as well as to consider the literary 
productions of the sectarians and the - 
relationship of prescnt?day groups to the 
sectarian tradition in Chinese history, 
illustrated. $39.50 


New Limited Paperback Editions 

The Road to Bloody 
Sunday 

Father Gapon and the St. 
Petersburg Massacre of 1905 
Walter Sabi insky 
Studies of the Hardman institute. 

Columbia University 
LPE:S 16.50. C: 145.00 

Loyalty and Leadership in 
an Early Islamic Sodety 
Roy P. Mottahedeh 
Princeton Studies on the Near East 
LPE: 512.50. CS25.50 

The Early Islamic 
Conquests 

Fred McGraw Donner 
Princeton Studies on the Near East 
LPE: $19.95. C: 546.50 

Isfahan is Half the World 
Memories of a Persian Boyhood 
Sayyed Mohammdd A fi 
Jamaizadeh 

Translated by W. L Heston 
Princeton Lfhrarv of Aslan Ihmdatlans 
LPE: $16.50. C: $41.50 

The Passion of Al-Hallaj°i° 

Mystic and Martyr of Islam 
Volume 1 — The Life of Al-Hallaj 

Louis Mowiguon 
Translated horn the French hy 
Herbert Ma son 
Hal tinmen Series XC'VIfl 
LPE: $24.50. C : SI45.00 

Prices are in U.S. dollars 
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Cowardice versus democracy 


A. J. Sherm an 

DANA.ORKN 

Joining the Club: A history of Jews and Yale 
440pp. Yale University Press. £30. 
0300033303 


“The awkward question of the Jews arises", 
wrote Harold Nicolson in his diary on July II, 
1930, reporting conversation at a luncheon 
party that had Included Leonard Woolf. Nicol- 
son went on, “1 admit thnt is the snag. Jews are 
far more interested in international life than 
arc Englishmen, and if we opened up the [dip- 
lomatic) service it might be flooded by clever 
Jews. It was a little difficult to argue (his point 
frankly with Leonard there." This statement, 
with its perfect mirroring of a perceived dilem- 
ma as well as a constrained social atmosphere, 
could quite conceivably have been written by 
any member of several Yale University com- 
mittees charged from about 1900 until the 
1960s with regulating admissions to that dis- 
tinguished university, especially to its under- 
graduate division, Yale College. The gentle- 
men of these, ns well as nf committees on fac- 
ulty and administrative appointments, re- 
flected in their collective and individual con- 
cern for social homogeneity and a pleasant 
dub-like atmosphere, a cherished traditional 
notion of the university as training-ground for 
the American managerial £li(e, rather than for 
America’s intellectual leadership. Jews and 
other minorities fitted but imperfectly into 
their vision of either the university or the wider 
society. Dan A. Orcn’s meticulous research 
reveals how the traditional exclusivist concep- 
tion of Yale University evolved gradually over 
lime, and with what consequences for Jews and 
other original outsiders. 

Although his story begins with Yale’s found- 


ation in 1701 under Congregational Church 
auspices, most of Oren's book is devoted to the 
years after 1900, when the children of Jewish 
immigrants to the United States, many of 
whom settled in New Haven and other Con- 
necticut cities, bcgRn to knock at the doors of 
Yale in increasing numbers. Sharing the tradi- 
tional Jewish passioii for higher education, 
these young men aroused concern lest they 
collectively undermine the character of Yale-: 
many of them “townies" from New Haven, 
poor, ambitious, socially awkward, and with a 
lack of interest in the traditional undergrad- 
uate pursuits of ritualized drinking and sports, 
they were perceived as unassimilable, an “alien 
and unwashed element" whose numbers from 
1923 were to be strictly if informally con- 
trolled. Such limitation was accomplished dis- 
creetly but effectively, within the overall 
context of a policy ostensibly dealing with the 
problem of overcrowding at the university; and 
it restricted Jews to no more than 10 per cent of 
the Yale student body until the 1960s. Thus 
Yale was able successfully to avoid the storm 
thnt had greeted President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard, who in 1922 publicly urged 
a definite quota on Jewish admissions to his 
university, and was forced by the resultant out- 
cry to back down. The lesson learned by the 
Yale administration was that publicity was at 
all costs to be avoided; it is to the credit of the 
University archivists that the confidential re- 
cord of the Admissions Board’s wrestling with 
"the Jewish question" was preserved for future 
historians. 

Oren’s study amply records evidence of the 
human propensity to establish elaborate peck- 
ing-orders, reject outsiders as arbitrarily de- 
fined, and engage in social warfare ranging 
from snubs so exquisitely subtle as to verge on 
the imperceptible to the most deliberately 
cruel and damaging exclusion. In some of these 
struggles, Oren points out, Jews themselves 


Beyond the Pale 







Alan Brin kley 

MICHAEL R. WEISSER 
A Brotherhood of Memory: Jewish 
landsmanshaftn in the new world 
303pp. Harper and Row. £16.95. 
0465007791 


: The orgy of celebration, surrounding the 
centennial of the Statue of Liberty presented, 1 
among other thing!, a vivid picture of how • 
, Americans like to imagine the experience of 
: the immigrants who helped people the nation 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centiir- 
. ies. The “huddled masses” fled poverty and 
oppression in (he Old World, arrived in the 
United Stales bewildered ^(.nevertheless ex- 
bilarated, and made their 'way steadily up the 
. | social ladder by dint of hard work, opportun- 
* t ^.’f^ ee ^ or ' 1, an ^ the willingness to assimilate. 

• Within a generation or two. Immigrant families 
syere distinguishable from other Americans by 
■' ; btde more than their last names and whatever 
endearing culinary or artistic traits they chose . 

; to preserve. In popular culture, the character- 
. . ..istic immigrant”, is Lee- Incocea or Henry 
. • Kissinger. 

; F4w scholars of immigration any longer 
embrace this, traditional picture of the‘"melt- 
1 mg-pot”, but the concept of .assimilation re- 
mains at the, heart of much of the historical 
; literature ,ou .the 'subject. lq recent years;. 

hdwever, spine scholars have begbn to chal- 
■io‘|enge such Assumptions and Uv offer a very 
: different picture: a picture of immigrant com-, 
muni lies in, which etfrpidty remains a central;. 
|tnpermeab|c fact of' life; o' picture of men. and ■ 
>om,en who never fully assimilate; a picture qf>. 
a melting-pot whiih never melts.: While assi- ’ 
., ! milatfon theorists stress the tendency towards 
: . greater and greoteir unity and homogeneity in 
; ^mcricaii society*: ethnicity theorists suggest 
thatihero has been Increasing cultural frag- 
mentation.: ■ : . 

- MJphaet R, iWeisscr’s skilful recreation of - 
the world of; (be Jewish landsmanshaftn will 
proylde little comfoh 'to arivo^r - ' " 
appfosrh ■ ii oi either 


were eager participants, with the earlier arriv- 
als, who tended to be of German origin and 
wealthy, applauding the exclusion of recent 
East European immigrants. The formidable 
Dean Winternitz, who reigned over Yale 
Medical School from 1920 to 1935, might on 
rare private occasions acknowledge his own 
East European Jewish origins; but in public he 
savaged Jewish medical students, ruthlessly 
restricted their numbers, avidly sought admis- 
sion to exclusive clubs and neighbourhoods, 
and ultimately achieved his social ambition by 
marrying a prominent Protestant widow, only 
to suffer the humiliation of seeing the event 
described in a local newspaper as “Medical 
Head Crashes Society by Wedding Smart Set 
Leader". As Jews assimilated within the larger 
American society, they too partook of Yale’s 
social mores; barred from certain clubs and 
fraternities, they founded exclusive clubs of 
their own; established Jewish doctors joined 
their non-Jewish colleagues in urging restric- 
tions on the number of Jews in medical schools. 
Rather than protest against pervasive social 
discrimination, Jewish students frequently 
practised it against others and among them- 
selves. 

Yale faculties were similarly insular and 
preoccupied with social status and conform- 
ism: neither Jews nor practising Catholics were 
welcomed at Yale College until after the 
Second World War; refugee scholars fleeing 
the Third Reich were employed, if at all, in 
very small numbers and on short-term con- 
tracts. The socially heterogeneous war veter- 
ans who crowded into Yale after 1945 changed 
a great deal by their sheer numbers and Irreve- 
rent attitudes; and by the early 1960s, an 
altered political climate outside Yale, as well as 
keen competition between the better state uni- 
versities and those of the Ivy League, resulted 
in the rapid erosion of discriminatory employ- 
ment policies, at least as far as Jewish male 


scholars were concerned. At the iixii™ 
the Jewish Chaplain at Yale, RabbTfc? 
Israel, the redoubtable William SlJS ■ 
Jr, Chaplain of the University in the ^ 
Vietnam decade, persuaded the th en T f 
dent, A. Whitney Griswold, h, S/? 
neither religious nor racial factors f 
henceforth determine admissions to Yak* ■ 
started a process of change which uliij ; 
included brondemng the admissions mS ‘ 
an explicit commitment to intellectual JuT 
the principal criterion for admission. 

At present, when Jews number some 3fl» : 
cent of the students at Yale, and are ««! i 
sented at every level of the "meritocratic* t 
garcliy that rules the university, no indivsy 
need jettison his religious or ethnic identic 
participate fully in its life. The struggle b ’ 
balance social separation and integration fc 
largely passed to other, increasingly vsi 
minorities; women, blacks, homosemv ' 
Asians, have all registered feelings of a!i» ; 
tion , and demands for redress of past dam 
ination. A now ethnically diverse Yale admit' 
istration has met these demands withsemhh- 1 
ity and on official commitment to equal opwj 
tunity in all phases of the University’s life. I 
Judicious in tone, balanced and fliienflil 
written, Oren’s book will inevitably appal I ; 
most to those who already know the universal I 
he describes; others may well lose thenwhn 
in the institutional and personal minutiae It 
has so indefatigably quarried from the Yak 
archives. But this description of snobbery, ■ 
prejudice, moral cowardice and hypocrisy, a 
well as courage, generosity and devotion t ■ 
democratic ideals, deserves a wider read- ■ 
ership, which can discern in the social history I. 
of Yale University the elements of a larger ; 
truth: that institut ions as well hs individuals^ ; 
open themselves to new possibilities, lra» & 
cend their limitations, and grow in nude- & 
standing. p 


failure, even their stubborn refusal to become 
fully a part of the new American culture they 
encountered on arriving in the New World. 
But the price of their isolation was an increas- 
ing marginality even among their own fellow 
Jews - to whom the lure of assimilation proved 
far stronger than the security of the old ways. 

The landsmanshaftn emerged out of the 
second wave of Jewish Immigration to Amer- 
ica. A first wave, consisting largely of German 
Jews, had arrived in large numbers beginning 
before the Civil War. Its members were by the 
turn of. the century prosperous and highly 
assimilated members of the middle class. The 
second wave began in the last years bf the 
nineteenth century and continued through the 
first decades of the twentieth: a great exddus of 
eastern European Jews from the poverty and 
pogroms of the Russian “Pole".' They were, on 
the whole, less prosperous, less educated, and 
less cosmopolitan than the German Jews who 

had preceded them. Many had grown up in the 

; tiny, isolated shtetls of Russia and eastern 
Europe and knew virtually nothing of urban 
life or the larger world. Once in America, they 
huddled together defensively ; in close-knit 
communities. And they : formed benevolent ■ 
societies - landsmanshaftn - to help shelter 
them from the st range and bften hostile society 
< around them, ■ > \ 

the landsmanshaftn were ■" considerably 
more exclusive than the ethnic societies which 
emerged among some other Immigrant groups * 

” Stt'^*** .generally drew 

together fellow villagers from the shtetls of the ' 

Pale and attempted to reereafcatleastsome- 

tlUng of the communities they bad left behind. 
Members generally showed little interest in the 
concerns of the larger icqlturo, little interest 
even in the great. events affecting their fellow 
Jews in the Old World. They took no more 
SMBS* I? 1 - 0 ®’ for e^mpie, of tjie First : 

^S’^2* pa!d 

attention } to the tjestructioh of the hie in the 
1920s, or. eVen to the Holocaust or the creation r 
Qf Israel. . . ( 

"There was only orte issue". I* 
tains **-?. ; ., main- 

--*» »*uu remained at the forefront of all ' - 
deliberations . /arid this .wits how io : 



'< f ; 




New Y'ork Cellar", 1895, one of Jacob Rlfs's photographs recording immigrant 

and ^ eat ^ , n Europe, apparently came to this subject 
medi«ti TSStat r V dimeritar y of personal experiences. A Brotherhood* 

m ° St Meriwry is, he concedes, the result of 
with burial costs Tn provided assistance usual methodology - what he ^ 

mayse history, “Story as recounted ^ 
Americaithe landsMt i ° rd * °^. industr ^ al grandparents". It reflects both the ; 

bvenpSni^ 8 * m P^ c » and the weaknesses of its genre. It is **£.! 

viewing life in elemental Y anecdotes and scattered case studies; l)jj 

about in sndplace seemingly »»** 
and presents its cenual points with fcjj**? 

manshaftndoes much to suMort tK. repeiition; it reads, at times, much Be 

' thar rapid and successful aSSnl argu ? ilent discu rsive bubbe mayse stories from 

: always the characteristic eatSSe^ 


Immigrants, the demise hf t h ^*5™° Weisser has managed to weave together, 

support Opporina qreumSu^ * CS i ad ? a scaltered « fragmentary sources, an impr^J 

smanfhaftn endured beVonrf th*‘ ° W - ands ' ly rich picture of an almost forgotten fea 

. Jewish immigrant life. And he hf» 

grapchildreti reject^ the exdiistvW^^ 11 * 1 tondmunshaftn to suggest the comptejtt^ 

tion. the OW diversity of the Jewish immigrant 1 


s pd of the Second advan 

ererrtntAorl Tk ,l. .i '- . 
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One man’s kingdom 


K enelm Burridge 

E.M. WEBSTER 

The Moon Man: A biography of Nikolai 
Miklouho-Maclay 

421pp- University of California Press. £29.75 . 
0520054350 


Although Nikolai Nikolaevich Miklouho- 
Maclay (1846-88)' the Russian explorer and 
scientist, is not as widely known as he might be, 
he is riot a forgotten figure. Five hefty volumes 
on his life and work were produced by the 
Russians in the 1950s, and there are more than 
thirty smaller pieces in Russian, French and 
English, as well as E. S. Thomassen’s Biograph- 
ical Sketch (1881), written under Miklouho- 
Maclay’s supervision, Frank Greenop’s bio- 
graphy {Who Travels Alone, 1944) and C. L. 
Sentinella’s translation of his diaries (1975). 
Now we have E. M. Webster’s The Moon Man, 
which is, as Oskar Spate writes in his foreword, 
a “remarkable book about a remarkable man". 
Ms Webster reveals and interweaves In master- 
ly fashion Miklouho’s many parts, his varied 
scientific interests, their political and scientific 
contexts, his duplicities, the callous and unfeel- 
ing ways in which he treated his mother and 
sister, his friends and his creditors. Her book is 
at one and the same time a sensitive life, an 
examination of the many faces of self-decep- 
tion in sincerity, a study in the psychology of 
colonialism and the convolutions of anti- 
colonialism, a lesson in the pitfalls of ethno- 
graphic fieldwork, and a handbook on how to 
get what you want without private means or 
paid employment. 

Nikolai Miklouho was born at Rozhdest- 
vensk, in the Novgorod area. He was expelled 
(perhaps for his radicalism) without right of 
re-entry from the Second St Petersburg Gym- 
nasium when he was eighteen. So, supported 
by his impoverished widowed mother, he went 
to Germany to study natural sciences. There he 


added the Maclay to his family name for 
reasons that remain obscure - though Greenop 
fancied it was in homage to a possible Scottish 
ancestor - and, in Darwinian enthusiasm, 
formed a close association with Ernst Hacckcl. 
He accompanied Haeckel and Richard Grecf 
to the Canary Islands to study sponges and fish, 
and made a side trip to Morocco in native 
attire. Soon after, together with Anton Dohrn, 
he researched the brains of rat-fish in Sicily, 
and conceived the idea which he pursued for 
the rest of his life, of a chain of marine zoo- 
logical stations where scientists could work 
undisturbed. 

Returning to Russia, as always on borrowed 
money, Miklouho tried to interest the influen- 
tial in his idea. However, becoming concerned 
about the possible effects of the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 on life in the Red Sea, he set 
off in Arab robes for Suakin (on more bor- 
rowed money) to study more sponges and fish. 
He returned again some weeks later to resume 
the assault oh his mother, wealthy or influen- 
tial friends, the Russian Geographical Society, 
as well as the government, for funds to build 
marine stations and to support his researches - 
preferably in the Pacific. For now he had be- 
come Interested in the “Pnpuans" of New 
Guinea, who, he felt, might reveal to an over- 
civilized, greedy and jaded Europe the gener- 
osity and natural goodness of pristine human- 
ity. Through the good offices of powerful sym- 
pathizers negotiations ended with Miklouho 
bound for the Pacific aboard the Russian 
corvette Vityaz. 

He disembarked at Copenhagen to complete 
his stores, went to London for a chat with 
T. H. Huxley, and rejoined the Vityaz at 
Plymouth. He also went ashore at Rio, in the 
Magellan Straits, Valparaiso, Easter Island 
and, finally, Samoa. Not every man’s tourist, 
Miklouho observed the physiognomies of the 
natives, measured heads when he could, made 
for the fish markets in search of specimens of 
marine life, tramped the intertidul zones. 
Native peoples were of small interest to him. 


While aboard ship he wrote papers and look 
sea temperatures. He found the officers and 
crew of the Vityaz tiresome. 

In Samoa lie hired us servants a young Sam- 
oan, “Boy”, and a derelict Swedish seaman, 
Olsen. There was no contract of service, and 
Miklouho was vague about what the future 
might hold for them. Leaving Samoa, the 
Vityaz came to anchor in a south-eastern cor- 
ner of Astrolabe Bay, which the Russians 
named Port Konstunin, close In the villages of 
Bongu and Gorcndu. The ship's crew built a 
house .for the explorer and his servants and, 
before they sailed, laid a circle of land-mines 
around the house. Though pristine with the 
milk of loving kindness in the eyes of sonic, the 
sailors had found CalibHn to be human and 
dangerous. Miklouho was well provisioned 
with a mountain nf stores and ammunition . and 
a twenty-one-gun salute from the Vityaz prior 
to departure made a deep impression on the 
local inhabitants. 

Olsen and Miklouho were to spend some 
fifteen months in Astrolabe Bay, sharing the 
dubious honour of being the first European 
residents of Papua New Guinea. Miklouho 
could not have cured less for his companion, 
and yet Olsen with his mouth-orgnn and merry 
tunes probably came closer to the people of 
Bongu and Gorcndu than Miklouho, his head 
stuffed with fanciful anthropological theories, 
would ever do. "Boy" died of fever. His body 
wns secretly consigned to the sen one night (but 
not before the scientist had had his brains out 
for dissection), lest villagers concluded from 
the death that Miklouho was less than omni- 
potent. As it was, without actunlly lying. 
Miklouho managed to convey to the curious 
that he had "sent" Boy to his home over the 
sea. 

Continually sick, suffering from tropical 
ulcers and recurrent bouts of malaria, 
Miklouho nevertheless travelled inland as far 
as he was able, explored northward to what is 
now Alcxishnfen and the outlying islands, and 
made himself a home from home on Bilbil 


Island in the bay. He found three or four na- 
tives who became his friends, ambitious or in- 
fluential men in Bilbil and the villages close to 
his house who thought to gain from a reflected 
glory. But he was otherwise not much enthused 
by the people themselves. He liked to be alone, 
lie was driven by his work and a need to move. 
He collected, dissected and classified flora and 
fauna from land and sea, made innumerable 
sketches, constructed a vocabulary and made 
some shift towards speaking and understand- 
ing the local vernaculars. Only when really laid 
low by malaria was he inactive. 

He acquired the name “moon man” from a 
trick. Pouring spirits over a saucer of water at 
dusk, he lit the fumes; blue flames illuminated 
his pnie face with an eerie glow, astounding his 
onlookers and leading them to think he might 
be other than human. Once, when asked if he 
was truly immortal, he stood up, presented his 
breast, and invited his interlocutor to find out 
for himself. On nnother occasion he stopped an 
incipient local war by indicating that he would 
cuuse a grievous enrthquakc if the parties in- 
volved did not immediately come to an accord. 
Recounting his experiences to a colleague in 
later years, he said, "In spile of five long 
months of almost daily attempts to murder me 
... 1 became ... so much their master that 
they were not only convinced 1 was a higher 
being but firmly believed and still believe 1 am 
a kind of God.” There are few signs of human- 
ity in Miklouho ami many indications of his 
attempts to gain ascendancy over the natives. 
When he returned to Astrolabe Bay, as he was 
to do twice in later years, it wns in effect in 
order to carve out a kingdom for himself which 
no other white man (apart from his brother and 
those who paid fur the privilege) would he 
allowed to sully. 

The two marooned men were picked up by 
the Russian warship IzumTud but the crew be- 
came riddled with fever and Miklouho dis- 
embarked at Tcrnate, took a brief rest und, 
since he was now famous with a piece of New 
Guinea named after him - “tltc Maclay Coast" 


Hie History of Theophylact 
Simocatta 

An English Translation with Introduction 

Edited by Michael and Mary Whitby 

This first English translation of the History, (our most 
important aourde for the reign of the emperor Maurice, 
A.D, 682-802), offers an annotated text to facilitate a • 
proper evaluation of its evidence. 

0 19 822799 X, Clarendon Press, £30.00 

Domesday Economy 

A New Approach to Anglo-Norman History 

John McDonald and G. D. Snooks 

Provides a new interpretation of the English economy 
' between 1066 and 1086 by using methods not 
previously applied to this period. 

0 19 828624 8, Clarendon Press, £27.50 

Robert Grosseteste 

The Growth of an English Mind in Medieval 
Europe ^ 

Richard Southern 

A study of the intellectual development and Influence 
of one of the most Independent and vigorous 
Englishmen of the Middle Ages. • 

0 19 826460 X, Clarendon Press, £30.00 

The Hlstoria Pontificalia of 
John of Salisbury 

Edited by Marjorie Chlbnall 

John of Salisbury's Historia fyntiBcaU, d is a remarkable 
. Record qf eVents at the papal court when it was et the 
; heart of pH the great movements in the hlBtory of 
Western Europe. ' V . 

01? 922^6' 0, Clarendon Press, £2?.00; ; 

. Qdwtl Medieval Torts : : 'V 

llie Avignon Papacy and the 
Crusades, 1305-1378 

;.Nornu^ Hotkey 

; The crusading movement in the fourteenth century, 

; and the support given to ii; by the Pbpes at Ayignon, is 
'■ Jie central theme iof this study... 

; Q 19 821957 i, Clarendon Prwti, -£27.60. , 


A Short-Title Catalogue of Books 
Printed In England, Scotland, 
and Inland and of English 
Books Printed Abroad, 

1475-1640 

Volume I: Second Edition 

Edited by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave 
Revised and enlarged by W. A. Jackson, F. S. 
Ferguson, and Katherine F. Pantzer 

The original STC contained 26,000 entries; to this the 
new edition (published on 31 July), adds about 10,000 
entries. 

0 19 721789 3, OUP/Bibliographical Society. £125.00 

Revolution Reassessed 

Revisions in the History of Tudor Administration 
and Government 

Edited by Christopher Coleman and 
David Stafrey 

Six Tudor historians offer not only a radical critique of 
established orthodoxy, but also a number of important 
reinterpretations of the history of the royal household, 
the council, parliament, and financial administration in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

019 8730640, £22.60-. 

0 10 8730B3 2, paperback, £7.96 

Parliament and the Crown In 
the Reign of Mary Tudor 

Jennifer Loach 

Describes the summoning, procedure, and 
management of parliament in the mid-sixteenth 
century- and proves to first detailed account of the 

five parliaments of Mary'B reign, , 

019 8220364, Clarendon Press, £26.00 . 

. Oxford Historical Monogtaphs . ■ 

Rebellion or Revolution? 

England! 640—1 660 [ 

as. Aylmer 

Gerald Aylmer offers 6 reappraisal bf one of the most 
exciting and dramatic periods in English history, and 
the controversy surrounding It, 

; 0 19 21817? 6, an OPUS book, £12.80 , . 
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The History of the British Coal Industry 

Volume 3: Victorian Pre-Eminence 

Roy Church 

The second volume to appear In the comprehensive History of the British Coal 
Industry sponsored by British Goal It covers a key period in the industry's 
development when coal was the pivot on which British economic pre-eminence 
rested. 

0 19 828284 2, Clarendon Press, £55.00 

The Bourgeois Experience 

From Victoria to Freud 
Volume 2: The Tender Passion 

Peter Gay 

Following the publication in 1984 of Education of the Senses, Die first volume of , 
The Bourgeois Experience (now available as an Oxford Paperback; 0 19 6034728 6, 
£8.60), Professor Gay continues his eloquent, psychoanalytically Informed 
exploration of the Victorian middle class. 

0 19 503741 3. OUP USA, £19.60 

Also by Peter Gay 

Freud for Historians 

0 19.603686 0, OUP USA, £18.60 

SOE in Scandinavia 

Charles Cndckshank 

In this, the official history of SOE in Scandinavia, based on closed papeis, 

Dr Gruiokshank describes how Section D oi MI8, and MIR of the War Office, 
forerunners of SOE, showed greater foresight than the British authorities as a 
whole. 

0 19 216883 X, £16.00 ' ' . • 

(Also available as an Oxford Paperback: SOE la the Far East by 
Charles Cntiekshank, 0 19 285168 3. £6.96) - . 
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(now known as the Rni Coast) - he had little 
difficulty in persuading the authorities to 
underwrite an expedition to West New 
Guinea. 

Returning to Java, he busied himself with 
papers and letters to the Dutch administration, 
protesting against the indiscriminate fighting 
and slavery in the eastern islands. He rested in 
comfort at Buitenzorg, the guest of the much 
harried Dutch administrator, fell in love with 
one of his host's daughters and was told he was 
no longer welcome. He visited Singapore and 
Bangkok (courtesy of the British), and made 
two epic journeys through the present 
Malaysia in search of what he imagined were 
“original Papuans", the Sakai, Semnng and 
others now known as proto-Malays. He mea- 
sured what heads he could, sketched, and col- 
lected flora and fauna. He found his Malay 
hosts a nuisance. 

With his money troubles temporarily set at 
rest by a large loan from a Dutch merchant, 
Miklouho got together stores, trade goods and 
a prefabricated house and embarked from 
Tjirebon in Java, on the Sea Bird, bound for 
the Palnus, Carolines and Admiralty Islands on 
u trading voyage. The captain had agreed to 
lake him to Astro la he Bay, but the voyage was 
not a happy one. Miklouho disliked the captain 
and loathed his fellow passengers, who were 
traders. 

Once landed, he built a house u few miles 
from his former residence, and immediately 
wrote letters to various authorities con- 
demning European trading practices in the 
Islands, and pillorying the captian of the Sea 
Bird who, innocent of their content, promised 
to deliver them. 

This second stay in Astrolabe Bay, in a much 
larger house with proper, separate servants' 
quarters, consolidated Miklouho's ascend- 
ancy. He stayed fur over a year. His stores ran 
out, he fell sick. Rescued by a passing ship, lie 
returned to Singapore, rested, somehow man- 
aged to extricate himself from his creditors, 
and was off. to Hong Kong to take ship for 
Australia, 

Although there was to be yet another jour- 
ney- from Sydney io New Caledonia, through 
the (present) Vanuatu, the Banks, Solomons, 
Admiralty Islands, the Trobriands and along 
Che southern shores of New Guinea to the 




No place apart 

Hugh Brody 

.'BARRY LOPEZ ' 

.Arctic Dreams: Imagination and desire in a 
■ northern landscape 
'• 1464pp. Macmillan. £14 195. 

0333422449 

] Areri*- travellers once believed that scurvy was 
caused by too much time spent in bleak siir- 
. roundings. If unrelieved by a careful regime of 
Organized diversions,, the barrenness of the far 
north ewi Id lead , it was said , to depression and 
V ..'scurvy’s slow arid painful death; Survivors of 
; ships that became trapped In late summer ice 
' . j»n^ftohs told horrifying tales, both, of the 
landscape and df decimation by fts own myste- 

i : »lqi.css, Stiph stories played their, part in 

the' histdry of Arctic images; emptiness, harsh- 
I . pess and extremes of cold challenged explorers 
, , ; jo rfek their all ih adventures to the north. 

nqw ijiook , Arctic Dreams 
r.A™ ndlculqfts inappropriate subtitle, Jin-. 

• . tyd'dipir* in a nqnhern landscape, 

\ dic re^ulLpf isome publisher's com- 
:[v . merciBlapprehcpsipitsqndls best forgotten), is 
/!•,;# Intrigujng paeaii to a more or less opposite 
. ^eVvi ofanArcriq that ls m&gnjftcemfy beaiitl- 
l; 5*J teeming with life.' Jfi glfctibfljmg aiid 
> discursive chaptere(foiir are dflnore than fifty 
pages oach), Arctic Dr?anl r jg itself alive with 

1 knowledge of, 

f : the birds and aitimpls that crosVd into the far 
/ •.hbrih eYery, yetfr- fb fisad Tinti bnied. ! Ah eh- 
v(tonmefltthat-^n sustain manyhundredsof . 
Ihotiiari^ p^^lemotoiv massively crowded . 
oeslihg.^ites, 1 where Etirobeartitybalefs 1 could 
• Alfeu^htcr2bOO0 bowhead ijb oneseasoiiVWhere 
; HfSt rtl jliundred,, pdair ? hearts through- a ; 


Torres Strait, Brisbane and back to Sydney - 
and another visit to Astrolabe Bay, it was in 
Australia that Miklouho consolidated his repu- 
tation. Together with James Chalmers, the 
missionary, he gave his weight to the protests 
against “blackbirding” and other nefarious 
methods of labour recruitment. As a scientist 
and explorer of international repute who had 
lived in New Guinea, his voice spoke more 
loudly than those of missionaries and others 
who had long agitated for reform. He also 
campaigned to have eastern New Guinea de- 
clared an international protectorate. He urged 
the Russian government to declare a protecto- 
rate; he wrote letters in support of a British 
protectorate; he wanted the Maclay Coast for 
his own, and drew up plans for a Russian col- 
ony there. Above all, he fought against Ger- 
man and Australian annexation. 

Although Miklouho's representations were 
seriously received, they were not acted on. 
People and politics were not his forte. Still, he 
found time to work on marsupials, write pap- 
ers, attend the meetings of learned societies, 
dissect the brains of three prisoners executed at 
Brisbane (n Chinese, n white Australian and an 
Aboriginal, whose body lie sent to a colleague 
in Germany) ns well ns realize his first love, a 
marine zoological station on Sydney Heads. 
Wealthy landowners asked him to their prop- 
erties. in Sydney, Sir John Robertson was a 
congenial host and benefactor, and history re- 
peated itself. He fell in love with his host’s 
widowed daughter, Margaret, and against the 
strenuous opposition of her family eventually 
married her. 

A few years later he returned to Russia with 
his family to accept the acclaim of his compat- 
riots. Though he needed it, he gave himself no 
rest. He wrote and delivered papers, addressed 
himself again to the issues of marine stations, 
liis right to the Maclay Coast, the kind of 
protectorate appropriate to New Guinea, 
and the formation of a Russian colony there 
under the control of his brother. It was too . 
much. He became sick for the last time and 
died. 

E. M. Webster is careful never to judge the 
man, contenting herself with detailing the con- 
texts of his actions. Nevertheless her conclud- 
ing pages read like a eulogy at the memorial 
service of a very able, but unpopular, recently 


departed colleague. There is admiration and 
respect for work done, but little affection. Mik- 
louho was brave and courageous, with the cun- 
ning of Odysseus. He made many difficult ex- 
ploratory journeys and recorded them all. He 
published some eighty papers before he died, 
which are still cited. He packed more into his 
short life than any dozen longer-lived of his 
peers. 

Yet death was kind to Miklouho-Maday. 
Given the direction of his life, his marriage 
would scarcely have survived much longer the 
borrowing, sponging and being dunned for un- 
paid debts. A few more years and Gabriel 
Monod might have had to unravel his pan- 
egyric on the saintly scientist. Leo Tolstoy's 
praises of the humane humanitarian might 
have soured in the knowledge that he was 
ready to shoot a Chinese labourer in Malaysia 
for not answering his hail. No wonder he in- 
structed his wife to destroy all his personal 
papers after his death. She loved and obeyed 
him. For that fhe world is perhaps richer rather 
than poorer. 

Ms Webster’s truly splendid biography - 
beautifully produced with maps and many re- 
productions of Miklouho's sketches - reveals 
Miklouho-Maclay as hollow inside, like Con- 
rad's Kurtz. Those who could not discuss philo- 
sophical or scientific matters with him were 
“tiresome" - even if they loaned him money or 
helped him in other ways. There is no doubt of 
his charm and persuasiveness, but his political 
ineptness surely lay in his disregard of others. 
True, he fed Olsen when the latter was sick, 
but there was much self-interest there and one 
may doubt whether, otherwise, he ever ex- 
tended a helping hand to anyone. 

As a natural scientist he was like a maverick 
beagle, mostly chasing rabbits in mistake for 
the hare. His ethnography lies in his sketches 
and drawings - he had little understanding of 
people and culture. His Ideals and huraanitar- 
ianism were pitted with arrogant self-concern. 
In the completeness of his self-indulgence he 
never learned to submit his very considerable 
energies to the needs or interests of others. If 
his faults were not his alone and his virtues 
extraordinary, he seems to have lacked that 
warmth and compassion which mark the truly 
great as they do the ordinary. 


Excitement in 
the inselbergs 


million spend their summers calving and feed- 
ing - this is not a place where we should expect 
. to be driven by harsh emptiness into any sick- 
ness of the soul. If this landscape seems 
desolate, says Lopez, it is because its seasonal 
occupants, among the most magnificent of 
living creatures, have once again migrated 
south. • . 

Arctic Dreams moves with great ease and 
fluency from place to place and species to spe- 
cies, taking ns to the Bering Straits and the 
edge of the Russiari Arctic, to Banks and Elles- 
mere Islands where Canada fractures into out- . 
craps of- tundra and cliffs before land finally 
gives way to the polar ice-cap, and to Lancaster 
Sound, the stretch of water to the north of 
Baffin Island where the mysterious narwhal - 
prototype for the unicorn ~ appears each spring 
from scientists know not .where. ■ - 

Lopez also makes all-manner of historical, 
literary and visual associations. He sees simi- 
lanties between the Thule culture of the mod- 
ern Eskimo and the. Magdaleninn hunters of. 

. .. :the Ppppr Palaeolithic, between a pipeline in 
Alaska, and the .launch complexes at Cape 

• Canaveral, between what he feels for the 
Eskimo nrtds Japanese word for the victims of 
Hiroshima, between the colour of a lemming's 
bone and that pf a lfcheq hear by. This edn- 

. tmuaj reference; ffom whqt he sees lb other;- 

• sometimes very distant matters always eit- 
larg«: the frame of the bbok. Upez thus re- 

' njirids us again and again (fart the Arctic is not a 
place.ipart-: ■ -.:S y. 

A — ® *** remark i iblO istrengths (si Arctic 
is Us 'ojfcanferttou; ; Miffe explorers, ' 
with their .fanciful , and oftop self-defeating 
preoccupations,^ . 

me reader hnc Knon v. 
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the Arctic is firmly recognized, and Lopez 
carefully explains their way of looking at the 
world. He also makes use of Eskimo terms 
wherever he can, and manages to spell them 
.correctly. 

Unfortunately, he seems to think that 
Greenlandic Eskimos have a syllabic writing 
system, whereas syllables came with missionar- 
ies to the eastern Canadian Arctic and never 
spread beyond. In Greenland, as In Alaska and 
even in Siberia before a Cyrillic campaign in 
the 1960$, when Eskimo peoples adopted writ* 
ing they were taught roman orthographies. He 
also fails to distinguish carefully between Eski- 1 
mo groups from different parts of the Arctic, 
and some of the terms he uses generally in fact 
have quite specific provenance. These are 
small but irritating exceptions to the care with 
* which this book is written, all the more so since 
Lopez himself would never make analogous 
mistakes about biology; he Would never con- 
nise the range of the calls, for example, of . 
different species ofeidqr duck.. . 

, ^P^’s setlSe ofthe largest ideological 
...Issues is paramount. He is always rea chin g 
from Within the Arctic to universal preoccupa- 
tions; Hfs wish tp see unity in nature leads him 
0r 15 theoretical counterpart to, a 

forhiqf political; enyirpnmertt^stn. In One of 
■the reyerlei that are ^caiteredAhtougb the 
faook, Lopez summarizes hiscause:! •• ; 

■ foh fifobe beyond that artieulatedbv ! 

mom radical Eq-. 
fat which dignity is underr 
iMhWquahl iy^aptM something tendered 
£ nt ! lhat « Jm ^ond[gnitymS - 

S? I d lts pIa P fe and creatures. Other- ■ 
D ^ eiltjon - ar,d not, 8* it Shbuld be' a 1 
• peretptlOB about the nature of ftvlrjg matter. ; • 
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Wilma George 

MALCOLM COE 

Islands in the Bush: A natural historyof the 
Kora National Reserve, Kenya 
240pp. George Philip. £14.95. 

0540010863 

Kora is a dry triangle of scrub and rock on ih ( 
Tana River just south of the Equator in th 
centre of Kenya. In 1970, George Adamson- 
known to the media as Elsa the lioness's adop. 
live father - moved into the area with his lions. 
As a result, Kora became a national resen e - 
but its future as a wilderness is threatened: 
Somali nomads in search of browse and water 
for their starving animals make incursions; i 
hydroelectric scheme has been proposed; and 
it has not so far been possible to get theresem 
upgraded to a national park. 

At this point, enter Malcolm Coe. As an 
enthusiast for conservation he set himself the 
enormous task of listing all the animals and 
plants that live in the zone. To this effect, he 
proposed an expedition - consisting of biolog- 
ists, geologists and geographers - and applied 
to the Royal Geographical Society and the 
National Museums of Kenya for support. 
Thus, the Kora Research Project was born and 
Islands in the Bush is its story. Like most books 
of its kind, it revels in descriptions of physical 
hazards and fierce animals that lie in wait for 
the explorer. But it also describes how an ex- 
pedition is planned and operated, how money 
is raised and how striking camp is only the 
beginning of the more formidable task of writ- 
ing up the scientific results. Islands in the Bush 
is strongly recommended to tenderfoot leaden 
of expeditions. 

The islands of the title are the rocky out- 
crops, or inselbergs, that stick out in the grey 
wilderness of Acacia-Commiphora scrub. 
There, among the tumbled rocks, grow spiky 
euphorbias like giant cactus trees, the frankin- 
cense tree and the “cat's pee tree”. Colonies of 
grey hyrax whistle warnings as the leopard 
pounces. Spiny mice scurry behind rocks B 
avoid the prowling mongoose. Flat-headed 
bats and pancake tortoises slot snugly into rock 

crevices. In an ephemeral pool, small eggs sud- 
denly moisten into a soup of fairy shrimps - 
with ten days to mature or perish. 

In the sea of stunted trees round the islands, 
scorpions tumble from the branches, myrrh 
resins ooze and cocktail an Is take up residence: 
in the swollen acacia spines. In the dost, 
beetles scamper and caracal cats chase lizards 
or sit and watch the strange intruders of the 
expedition. In the muddy waters of the river, 
catfish patrol - locating floating fruit with long 
sensory tentacles - and elephant-snout fish 
emit electric pulses in pursuit of worms. Across 
the hot sandbanks, brilliantly coloured dg er 
beetles race oti : long legs only to fall into. H* 
entomologist's trap. In the bush, the entomo- 
logist himself gets trapped (caught in droops 
swathes of prickles), the ichthyologist traps 
crocodiles In his nets and everyone trips over 
‘ the tails of Adamson’s lions. Ill camp, th* scl ' 
entists are protected by a fence from the crom- 
dilqs and lions but the bush creeps in, regard’ 
less,, to take advantage of the new source o 
food and shelter: an enterprising $erbil biwiy 
extracts the bark-wool stuffing from Coe s,p*‘* 
loty; a yellow-billed hombill dines on the e#’. 
tomological collections; arid. Basil r to® .* 
tailed rami spared fro* 11 th e pot by his engages 
character - becomes an official member oft 
expedition/ .. ’• . .. j. 

Islands in the Bush is a romaptic book abo _ 

■ a serious ecological project. It Is Written ww- 
Infectious enthusiasm!, and shows just how. 

cessible and exciting a sden tlflc book can 

Isdk Pinesen ’s Africa ( J42pp . Bnntam- 
0 593 01049 3) contains 107 colour photbgrap 
- some of thera taken during the filming 
Universal Pictures Out of Africa - to illustj® 
short extracts from Isak Dlnesen’s Out 
ca, Shadow$ on the Grass and Letters /W* 
Africa: 1914-1931, with art introduotion^ • 
Judith Thurman. There art.' ^so reproof 
thirty-three black-and-white phatogf®!** 

.frnln’lWfl ‘binhMW Jh’ tlchlD^r*" 1 
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Paradise reconstituted 
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David Cannadine 

N.T.P. MURPHY 
In Search of Bland logs 

258pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 

0436297205 

Despite overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary, it remains a widely held belief among 
many addicts that the fictional world of P. G. 
Wodehouse is pure fantasy, created out of no- 
thing more than his inspired and innocent 
imagination: a “Garden of Eden”, a “timeless 
fairyland", unsullied by sex or sin, and un- 
tainted by the slums or the suburbs. And 
Wodehouse himself did much to foster this 
impression, deliberately posturing as mentally 
negligible, a perpetual adolescent, his own 
Bertie Wooster, with his head in the clouds, his 
feet in the cradle - and with his pen almost 
inadvertently dipped in nectar. 

Yet it has also been argued that his prolific 
output was both derived from, and constrained 
by, the very narrow limits of his own experi- 
ence. He was a younger son from a large upper- 
middle-class family with distant aristocratic 
connections, and made his early career in the 
City, in journalism and in entertainment, 
topped off by increasingly regular professional 
visits to the United States. And it was this 
amalgam of family background and personal 
experience which provided both the setting 
and the substance of his stories. Hence the 
public schools and the stately homes of the 
English countryside, the clubs, houses and 
hotels of London, the allusions to banking, the 
theatre and the newspaper business, and the 
transatlantic excursions to Hollywood, New 
York and Long Island. 

N. T. P. Murphy's book seeks to let In still 
more daylight on the magic by investigating the 
links between Wodehouse’s world and his 
work in greater detail. For it is clear that, in 
many ways, Wodehouse was far less inventive 
than Is often supposed. From the clues scat- 
tered profligately in the books, it is possible to 
discover the derivation of the names he gave 
his many characters, the originals of the people 
he created, and the models for the mansions 
and villages be evoked so mellowly. 

For example, many of Wodehouse’s secon- 
dary characters are derived from his own ex- 
tended family of fifteen uncles and twenty 
aunts, with whom he spent his school holidays, 
since his father worked abroad in the Colonial 
Service. It has long been recognized that this 
explains why he was much happier in writing 
about aunt and nephew relationships than 
mother and son. But it is also clear that his 
uncles provided the inspiration for those many 
upper-class vicars, generals and admirals who 


inhabit his books. And it seems likely that the 
model for such intimidating female intellec- 
tuals as Honoria Glossop and Florence Craye 
was his cousin Helen Marion Wodehouse, the 
philosopher and sometime Mistress of Girton. 

By contrast, the central figures in his novels 
are derived more from his friends than from his 
family, especially those acquaintances he made 
in his days as a young man in London at the 
turn of the century. We have his own word for 
it that Psmith was modelled on Rupert D'Oyly 
Carte; Ukridge was an amalgam of four early 
and impecunious associates; Bertie Wooster 
was derived from Lord Mildmay, George 
Grossmith the younger and the Cazalet 
brothers; and Jeeves owed much to J. M. Bar- 
rie’s legendary butler, Frank Thurston. But the 
most fully authenticated character is Galahad 
Threepwood, who was based very accurately 
on the men about town of the 1880s and 1890s. 
The Pelican Club, to which he belonged, really 
did exist; and many of Gally's best stories re- 
late to genuine people and genuine episodes. 

Geographically, too, Wodehouse only wrote 
of what he knew and where he had been. Pre- 
dictably, London is at the centre of his world, 
but he gives a very partial view. The Drones 
Club was apparently modelled on Buck’s, and 
the Barribault Hotel is obviously derived from 
Claridge’s. Lord Emsworth’s town house, 17 
Norfolk Street, Mayfair, stood at the same 
address as Wodehouse's London home in the 
1930s. Further distant, there is Dulwich, where 
Wodehouse had been to school, and whose 
playing-fields he rendered so affectionately in 
his early novels; and there is Wimbledon Com- 
mon, home of Ukridge's Aunt Julia and of Mr 
and Mrs Bingo Little. But there is no metro- 
politan panorama, no real feel for the city as a 
whole. As with all his settings, it is a backdrop 
not an environment. 

Even when writing of the English country- 
side, Wodehouse’s world was notably narrow. 
The Celtic fringe, the West Country and the 
north of England are virtually ignored; Kent 
and Norfolk are briefly mentioned; and Hamp- 
shire provided many of the names (Emsworth, 
Bosham, Threepwood) for the Blandlngs saga. 
But the heart of Wodehouse's rural world was 
the Severn Valley, where he had spent those 
holidays with his aunts and uncles, and about 
which he invariably wrote with the innocent, 
wide-eyed nostalgia of a child. Here he situ- 
ated the homes of Sir Watkyn Bassett and 
Aunt Daliah; here he located the "Angler’s 
Rest" , so beloved of Mr Mulliner; and here he 
set Blandings Castle itself , an amalgam of boy- 
hood memories of Corsham Court, Weston 
Park and Sudeley Castle. 

As a piece of literary detective work, Mur- 
phy's book makes fascinating reading: indeed, 
his account of how he followed up esoteric 


Past resuscitated 


Phillip Ward-Green . 

DAVID LEON HIGDON 

Shadows ofthe Past In Contemporary British 
Fiction 1 

219pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333269373 ' ; 

David Leon Higdon, in Shadows of the Past in 
Contemporary British Fiction, sees Britain, 
emerging from the Second World War, as 
traumatized by self-doubt, with its empire dis- 
mantled, its historical persona In danger of 
Extinction, seeking revitalization through a re- 
surgence of interest in the past and a reasser- 
Hon of traditional values. The Festival of 
Britain, the accession of a monarch with a glo- 
rious name, and the pageantry of her cprona- 
Uon were crucial events In this “New Renaiss- 
ance" and played, he believes, an important 
: part in thd developing thought of several of the 
writers whose works illustrate! the theme of his 
’book..- 

; - Three classes of novel are categorized: 
retrospective dialogues (such as L. P. Hartley's 
Go-Between, Angus Wilson’s Late Call, 
Rhyner Hqppenstairs The Woodshed and 
Brian Moore’s I Am Mary Dunne) in which an 
, ! fyrdiyidual . confronts , arid meticulously re- 
, examlues significaht moments iri his or hpr own 
P^ilimilatiohsor parodies of past works .(such 
■ Macdonald Fraser’s Boy^l flash, 


Jean Rhys’s Wide Sargasso Sea and Brian 
Aldiss's Frankenstein Unbound)-, and charac- 
ter studies' (such as Angus Wilson’s Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes, Margaret Drabble’s Realms 
of Gold and John Fowles’s Daniel Martin) 
whose chief actors (historians, archaeologists, 
etc) are professionally Involved with the past, 
wtiiph thus provides “an objective correlative 
for the problems the individual faces". Numer- 
ous other works are discussed in passing, and 
the author has corresponded or hod interviews 
with many of his subject writers. 

By their nature, tlje novels of Higdon’s first 
category accommodate themselves to a certain 
neatness of architecture: a forgotten diary is 
discovered . and read, vyjth important con- 
sequences in the novel's development; old 
photographs, letters or! books 1 are taken out 
and perused arid then plit away; a psychoanaly- 
tic process is initiated. pursued and concluded. 
The novels discussed lit this section are among 

the best in moderri English fictiori. 

imitations of past works can be a depressing 
genre, especially where Wit orgeniui is lacking, 
ai iri many of the attempts to resuscitate the 
Victorian noVel. George Macdonald Fraser’s 
sophisticated upgrading of The Prisoner of 
Zetlda, and the paradox of Jiis sustained^ 
casual rianative style contracted with the comic 
pedantry of his textual notation; succeed 
admirably, JeuiiRhys. ihher noveirecountihg 
the. life of Rochester’s mad first wife, the 
Creole heiress Antoinette Mason, fully repays 


m 
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Max Ernst's unused illustration for Rent Crevels Mr Knife and Miss Fork, 1931 ; iris Mfcm from Max Ernst 
Frotiagesfty Werner Spies (i07pp. Thames and Hudson. Paperback,£!2.95. 050027422 3). 


references, packed down distant relations and 
located obscure villages. Is almost as intriguing 
as the results themselves. Inevitably, perhaps, 
this is largely an antiquarian exercise, and the 
author lacks that broader historical perspective 
which would have enabled him to make more 
of his findings. There is, for instance, much still 
to be learned about the originals of Wode- 
house's dotty and eccentric peers. Were they 
purely imaginary? Were there specific models? 
Or did he just elaborate on the conventional 
inter-war gossip-column image? There is, after 
all, not lhat much difference between such 
marginal men as Lord Emsworth with his pig 
and the Tantamount family, so well described 


her debt to Charlotte Bronte. On the other 
hand, Frankenstein Unbound, apart from its 
unexpectedly good portrait sketches of Byion 
and Shelley, is a miserable pastiche of one of 
the most underrated novels in English. 

The author has the highest esteem for the 
last group, “rich evocations of the past", and 
his attempt to justify this proves correspond- 
ingly least successful. The historical aspects of 
Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, based on the PiltdoWn 
hoax, are interwoven with i he failed private 
life of its historian chief character, in a plot 
which, it must be said, verges on the sprawl. 
From this It is saved by the Dickensian breadth 
of Wilson's humour, his warmth and his com- 
mon sense. Similarly, Frances Wingate, in 
Realms of Gold , conducts her private life, in- 
creasingly unsatisfactorily, in tandem with her 
career as! an archaeologist.’ In spile of the 
'novel's urievenness of pace, lnck;'or balance 
arid irritating asides to the reader, it is re- 
deemed by its sincerity of characterization. But 
David Leon Higdon makes his most extrava- 
gant claims for Daniel Marlin: it is not 
' “Tolstoyean" [sic) in scopd , not do the ruins, 

; spread over four continents and adduced as 
! objective correlatives to the collapse of the 
protagonist’s life, perform that function. Be- 
sides which, the novel's length and repetitious- 
uess vitiate the insights it offers. - ■ . 

Author and publisher between them have 
been amazingly careless, not to say illiterate, 
in^ places;; “hereditary" for "heredity" (p9), 


by Aldous Huxley in Point Counter Point. 

Above all, there is the question, of Wode- 
house’s language and imagery. The building 
bricks of his verbal edifice were obviously de- 
rived from his late-nineteenth-century public- 
school education: the Greek and Latin classics, 
the Bible and the Prayer Book, Shakespeare 
and the Romantic poets. But where did he 
learn to use words and phrases in the way he 
did? Consider this gem: “a blonde to make a 
bishop kick a hole in a stained glass window”. 
It sounds a plausible piece of Plum, in fact, it is 
by that fellow Old Alleynian and near- 
contemporary, Raymond Chandler. From 7?ie 
Little Nugget to The Big Sleep was but a step. 


“Chardybdis" (p£0), "Byron and Shelley . . . 
are more quickly, though no more less deftly 
sketched" (pl25), and “He hold nothing back 
. . as the start of the book's penultimate 
sentence, are but a few examples. Worse, 
Virginia Woolf is misquoted as writing, "Ou or 
about December, 1910, human character 
changed”. And who is "Katherine Whitehouse 
of the Observer "7 
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Marginal lives 


A. S. Byatt 


BARBARA PYM 
An Academic Question 
182pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0333418433 

RCWIKRT EMM ETT LONG 
Barbara Pym 

256pp. New York: Ungar; distributed by 
Lommer Publishing. $16.95. 

0804425450 

Barbara Pym's "Academic Novel” was begun 
In 1970, in a mistaken attempt to write some- 
thing ‘'sharp” and “swinging" about a provin- 
cial university. She wrote find abandoned two 
drafts, one in the first and one in the third 
person, which have been amalgamated and 
"smoothed” by her diligent editor Hazel Holt, 
who also provided the title. The result is thin 
and unappealing. Caro, the heroine of An 
Academic Question, is a graduate wife, mar- 
ried to a characterless anthropologist - she 
chose her diminutive in deference to Lady 
Caroline Lamb, but, like all Pym's women, is a 
distinct failure in Qyronic terms. There is an 
exiguous anthropological plot, concerning 
some papers improperly filched from a dying 
missionary, and an even more exiguous 
adulterous plot. There is also a usual Pym 
eccentric spinster, (his one preoccupied with a 
iragi-comic vision of hedgehog turds and the 
eternal jumble-sale jumpers. This character, 
Dolly, produces an innocent vision of the tran- 
sience of human life that is Pym at her best: 

Kitty and I living here as young girls, going to dances 
and wearing flesh-coloured artificial silk stockings. 
Kitty used to have hers ironed to make litem shiny. 
Such detail and now people wear nylon tights and we 
shall nil soon he gone anyway. 

It is a moment comic and appalling, like the 
one in Some Tame Gazelle where Belinda, sil- 
ling in bed with a slight chill and some old 
copies of the Gentlewoman , murmurs “Timor 
mortis canturbat me”. 

Coro, on the other hand , is simply horrid. It 
is hard to know if her creator, who treats alt her 
creations with a muted blanket irony, knew 
how very horrid she was. She combines the 
usual malice of Pym’s self-centred observers 
with a wholly unsuccessful attempt on the 
sharp “satirical” note of the 1960s. The angry 
graduate wives of that decade, who wrote to 
the Guardian complaining of kitchen and con- 
finement, claimed they, wanted to use their 
minds. Caro has none. She judges people on 
their, clothes and little stylistic failings. An 
academic wife at a party remarks the flam- 
boyant dress of a male acquaintance. “I sup- 


away 


Linda Taylor 


DAYIDCOOK 
Missing Persona 

184ppJ Seeker arid Warburg. £9.95. 

0436106752 

blissing persons are not just the ones who run 
away, but those, too,. who fade; Who merge,' 
.seemingly vacantly, into a surrounding back- 
'pouad. This Sense of leasing to be . present 
:• jnfoflns mdcH of David Cook's characteriza- 

• l ! 6 n in his new novel. It is the case with Edith, 

• bigamous second wife of Frank ShgWctess, 
who^befofe she married him, gave birth to his 
premalUre dead baby and who, sine? then, has 

: been! torpid. Fbr decades^ It see-ms; her only 
afiUon htis bteh, to sew.ibe Cushions which are 
, slutted with i^^nk's buoMded, accumulating 
betting fort une V iEdilh. spends, her life in ; (he 
png^lfUmn) aging through, old photographs 
vWlht^Ir.rheanlrjgiess agglomeration ofunre- 
, memb^dfte*-; She is at oho with the sepia 
posttart&i « sbo is whh the dead piaiits van- 
; (pushed by the Chill draughts in Frank's house: ' 
She, fantasizes ohout another , (balmy) world, 

another room:; v^hjte walls," open window, a 
view bppliio trees; where, npked arid beautiful. 
She Heston a 'Wifli Frehk &ad, the hook 
ends, iq-Itofo with justsiiqh e metamorphosis. 

Wish-fulfilairint In ribyels requires gn ricllve ! 
‘ Wry godmother enter Hettv whb Is the nhti; 


pose that's quite the latest”, says Heather, im- 
plausibly, and Caro tells the reader "Evidently 
a life spent with card indexes did not make for 
generosity of spirit, I thought.” This could be 
self-directed; Miss Pym was a card-indexer; 
but its tone is typical of Pym's more unworthy 
undercurrents, tiny snap judgments, vaguely 
addressed to the mockery of nuances of social 
style, petty about pettiness. Early reviewers of 
Pym’s work praised her “sparkling feminine 
malice". A harsh view of her work would add 
that its central characteristics are indeed 
malice and a kind of narcissistic self-pity, since 
the reader’s generous sympathy for the unper- 
ccived virtue or agony is usually required for 
the excellent woman, the sharp observer 
whose need for love goes unrequited and 
unremarked. 

Why, therefore, this sudden blossoming of 
critical attention to Pym's oettvrel It is easy 
enough to understand why she has a devoted 
following of renders - she has the ability to 
create a comfortable little world in which they 
can relax, locate themselves with ease, confirm 
their prejudices nnd enjoy their own superi- 
ority. But why the PhD dissertations, the 
acndcmic conferences, La Narrativa di Bar- 
bara Pym, “Text and Subtext in the Novels of 
Barbara Pym”, etc? In England, n curious 
combination of unlikely allies brought her to 
our attention. There were Philip Larkin and 
Lord David Cecil In the TLS, followed by 
fogies of various ages, all of whom fee] a nostal- 
gia for memorable manners and habits of small 
folk in the days of England's greatness, or any- 
way England’s certainty of its own cultural 
identity. With this kind of pleasure in comic 
self-deprecation goes the English terror of any- 
thing that could possibly be called pretentious, 
phoney or pseud. Malice is all right, as long as 
it’s unpretentious and not too loud. 

A quite different part of our cultural life 
produced the flowering of Virago and the re- 
habilitation of the library novel and the good 
read, which has been marvellous, and the 
feminist-academic seriousness with which this 
"good read” has been taken, which is arguably 
less healthy, even perhaps pretentious or 
phoney. This resuscitation of women's novels 
runs Into taught courses in popular literature or 
women’s literature, where a moral and 
academic imperative is that wq must not dis- 
parage (or criticize?) what the people, or 
women, do in fact read and like, and we must 
by no means talk about what these patronizing- 
ly located bodies of readers find it difficult, 
even initially, to Tead or like. We must also, of 
course, not mock women, blacks, gays or any 
other disadvantaged group - and Barbara Pym 


herself." Adventure for Hetty means self-in- 
vention: she turns herself into a detective arid 
advertises in the newspaper, She finds Frank’s 
son by his first marriage, Bernard; finds Ber- 
nanl's son, Geoffrey; and, most importantly, 
finds Edith, her friend, dying of hypothermia 
with her eighty-year-old dead "baby” Frank 
in her arms. , " * 

Missing Perrons, deals with the kind of vul- 
gar, static; mean-minded lives (symbolized by 
stiff, arthritic fingers, by cracked flaky skin) 
that are the province, for Cook, of (he petit 
bourgeoisie. Hetty has the impossibly uphill 
stfpggle of marginally redeeming petty lives. 
Through her prancing rhetoric, her “unflapp- 
able woman-af-iherworld persona". Cork's 

■ironic humour spurts and crackles; 

• But the reader, face'd with Edith; ,; an ugly 
woman of average intelligence; who had culti- 
vated self-pity into an qmptioripl reassurance” 
with, her “solid shoulders and.dpwntumed 
,n\outh’‘, may find it hard to suhunbn up much ' 
empathy, or to belieVe I n the beautiful woman 
; ; wthin the shrivelled forrn.-jtaliy, where Edith 
mnk£s some amends far her . l?fo by saving a 
chlld l r om death, , where she finds her 
whitewashed room, is foo fanpifully blaad to 
pro vfdoasym pathetic contest to the- embit- 
tered ordinariness, of Wfetcliff-oij^Sen Edith. 

It is part of the poignant,cp(nedy, af toursc, 
that Hqtty should be trying t6;rekindle llfe Jri 
' such a dreary landscape, and|(i0 faqt (hat Edith 
never quiteseems worth the effort 


is eminently safe in that her targets are safely in 
the past, in a bourgeois world which may then 
have been cramped and painful but now has 
(he discreet charm of a peepshow. The new 
philistinism and the old thus unite to produce 
an academic field in which Pym can be seen 
as meriting the same kind of attention as 
Murdoch or Lessing or Spark. 

It is harder to see why this interest should 
have extended to Europe or the United States. 
Robert Emmett Long is an American who has 
written us a full-length critical book on Pym. It 
is old-fashioned, as befits its subject; the bulk 
of it consists of a retelling of the plots of the 
novels, occasionally pointing out the moments 
of “high comedy”. His tone is faintly dubious 
about his own enterprise. He is possibly not 
sure how good Pym is - he sounds half be- 
mused, as did her anthropologist friend recent- 
ly in the Sunday Telegraph, who wrote “Bar- 
bara Pym was not perceived by any of us as any 
kind of major novelist”, and went on to give 
good reasons why she should not be. Long 
makes one substantial critical point. Pym's 
people, he claims, and not only her people, but 
her whole world and the Anglican Church in 
her world, and English society at large are 
“marginal". He writes oddly and memorably in 
his peroration of Pym’s “radiant identification 
with marginal people", though he doesn't quite 
see this as a placed artistic strategy. “It is one of 
the brilliant strokes of Pym’s fiction that she 
should have projected her own disabilities and 
uncertainty of role upon her novels.” It is 
possible to connect this perception of Pym’s 
world as a “marginal" world with the post- 
modernist American obession with entropy, 
ronning-down, lack of centrality. There is truth 
in this, but is is more a sociological truth than a 
literary-critical one; it explains Pym’s vogue, 
but doesn’t endorse claims for her as a major 
artist. 

Pym’s most persuasive advocate was of 
course Philip Larkin. In his preface to his own 
novel, Jill, be remarked with approval of his 
own wartime generation that events had cut 
them ruthlessly down to size. Pym was also of 

How was I? 

George Craig 

Frederic Raphael 
T hink of England . 
i92pp.Cape. £8.95. 

0224023837 

These stories hint continually at the autobio- 
graphical. It is partly the ordering: from young 
and eager "I", grataful for invitations to play- 
readings, to the sort of "I” whose reasons for 
preferring one film-script contract to another 
reflect his status as both established writer 
(Stanley Donen wants to work with him) and 
responsible familyman (or, perhaps more rep- 
resentatively, piredefamille). Then again, at 
various points in the anecdotes, “I” will be 
.addressed as “Freddie”, even asked if he is 
mdeed “Frederic Raphael”. And there is much 
talk of Cambridge, publishers and agents, cine- 
ma and television. The. frequency with which 
fonts (and names) are dropped is such indeed 
, carefully contrived presence in parallel 
of ; fictive’V characters, events and .places 
; makes very little difference. Fqr all its obtru- 
siveness, the question of what Is “fictive" and 
what: is "real'* soon falls away, Whatcom- 
mandsattentipn is rather theintense, obsessive 
urgency, of preoccupation that drives all the 
stones - with the Issue of success or failure - 
^ that preoccupation is 

The settirigsrarigd widely: London, English 1 

offiV Caribbean L°s Angeles 
V 5 5’ ^ e 1 lsh ma hO r B .utsurface partiCular- 
!w° h U f ^P^^^fraraethecentraiques- 

v. * P S r - PS 11181 Most 

• 'for -derisib^ ; ^ carefully 

accumulate^: :^?successfol,p^ 'be^shownas 


that generation who were cut down tosh, 
good joke is socially acceptable, but a rora^I 
gesture, unless heavily disguised with iZ 
and deprecation, is not. Everyone in pJ 
books is cut down to size, no less ruthlS! i 
because she is so deceptively mild. Itis oneZ ! 
of looking at the world, stoical and ironic It f 
part of our contemporary English aimless! ? 
nnd gloom. 8 ( 

In 1937 Q. D Leavis, in the pages of So*. I 
tiny, fulminated against Dorothy Sayers lot 
pretensions to literary merit when she wasnnh 
writing vulgar bestsellers. Mrs Leavis’s ra J 
unattractive (and can of course be immedisith 1 
clnssed as pretentious). She could not m fa! ' 
stand Miss Sayers’s vogue amongst intclliKDi ! 
readers in common rooms. Dorothy Sayenh# [ 
since been cut down to size quite efficiently- ff 
university teachers are much more likely to | 
sneer at Lord Peter Wimsey’s sexual prowes, I 
noblesse oblige and cricket than to confess toa I 
tendresse for his milieu. Barbara Pym wanted, 1 
we are told, to write novels like Angela | : 
Thirkeli, a good comic library novelist who S 
disrupted her own comfortable world with f 
shrill hostility to the 1945 Labour Govern- f 
ment. In the end, I think. Miss Pym does be. I" 
long with her and with Sayers. She lacks Muriel \ 
Spark's metaphysical wit and icy eye for moral <! 
and spiritual inadequacies. She lacks the mad l 
logical rigour and the tolerant detachment d t 
Fay Weldon’s moral satire. If we want an 1 
analysis of the world in which the mass of men [ 
lead lives of quiet desperation, we might inn \ 
to Stanley Middleton, who is less charming, r 
but in the end more poetic and wiser. Her t 
prose lacks the flexibility of all of these; loo f 
much of it is good school-magazine jokiness. jr 
She appears gentler than Spark or Weldon but | ■ 
is also infinitely less generous, humane and | 
imaginative. Good relaxing reading is a matter t, 
of personal choice, pace Queenie Leavis. I’d | 
rather have cloth-of-gold wedding dresses. E 
quotations from Urne Burial! and tigerish pas- f . 
sion in crime writers acquitted of murder then ^ 
brown frocks, knitted socks in clerical grey and l: 
cauliflower cheese. L ■ 


and amusing” - and he knows his Wittgen- 
stein), or it will be apparent that “I” could has 1 ! 
been just as successful - and infinitely nicer - 
had it not been for the unfairness of ... . 

So all turns on what “I" sound like. Here, 
there is excellent news for collectors of English 
voices. Never far away, often unmistakeableb 
these pages is a highly prized specimen: loud, 
given to displays of knowingness, and eager w 
prove its mastery both of European languages 
and of contemporary American idiom. Soiw* 
times it is the loudness that Is foremost: 

f could imagine more appreciative welcomes for* 
young novelist whose first book had been halW® 
“amusing nnd accomplished" ( Oxford Mall) 
whose second was said to be “swingeing stuff” by 
Belfast News-Letter, but that enemy of pH**** 
pram, was in the rented hallway, and a living Md 1 * 
be made. Slay, Muse, while I make a brief tm®- 

At other times, it is the knowingness Ih* 1 
reaches us first: . 

"And Isaiah was telling me how much il o«a 
build down here - correction: bow ff/r/el" 

- ’isaiah”, I sold. “Would that be the origlnalone® 
only little deutero. his kid cousin? Or,- hey. vnl 
mjmite: it> not Berlin, is it?” , - ■’ „ 

‘That’s Irving, smartass, and it’s neither.. , 

Oh yes: readers, too,, to have to be on tb?c 
cultural toes, • ' 

Several of the stories are set in the soulWJ 

Spain of expatriate writers, painters and 
folk and in the time-, it is carefully explain ■ 

; before the hordes came. This allows koQwiOf 
ness to play also on Spanishcy; , although if 
; unwise to mack tourists’ Spanish if y°V'T 
' 'transcribe proper names. But one ol _ 

, “Spanish” stories leaves behind exp aIri , . 
and makes bold to evoke the hearts apd fld 

• • of Spanish villagers. We ail know how 

P^r' voice for uncomprehending 
make; it louder. The , written equivaJen »< 

• seemS. is; make it more flpridC'the 

: , tables wore starched skirts and bore renhgt 
s ; glasses"), ;■ «. . ■ • , : \y ^ 
- If success is the ni-eocctiDation, its tneas®’ 
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From ghetto to badland 


Compensatory acts 


A. i 


Jo hn Melmoth 

BENOKRI 

Incidents at the Shrine 

128pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 

0434532304 

Reversing the more usual course of events, 
Ben Okri has followed the two novels he wrote 
while in his teens - Flowers and Shadows and 
The Landscapes Within - with a collection of 
short stories. Whereas the novels could be 
regarded as juvenilia, the stories are terse, 
poised, poetic. Flowers and Shadows was 
oddly reminiscent of Lawrence's The White 
Peacock ; the stories owe more to Joyce and 
Chekhov and, less to their advantage, to 
Hemingway. With them Okri has found a voice 
and established a style of his own. 

Not only is Okri working in a different 
medium, he is also exploring a different milieu: 
the ghettoes of Lagos and the badlands of 
London. Flowers and Shadows toyed uneasily 
with the haute arrivisme of manicured lawns, 
cocktail parties and Japanese cars. Although 
Omovo in The Landscapes Within had to work 
for a living, as an artist he escaped the class 
system. This new volume, in contrast, im- 
merses itself in poverty and deprivation, and 
the ways of dealing with it in the bars and discos 
of Lagos and the baleful wastes of London’s 
high-rises. Only the first story, “Laughter Be- 
neath the Bridge", deals with a recognizably 
bourgeois world of public schools, and it does 
so only to put it at risk in the Nigerian civil war 
of 1967-71. 

For most of Okri’s protagonists life is sing- 
ularly lacking in comfort and glamour, and 
their attempts at escape range from signing up 
for correspondence courses guaranteed to de- 
velop their business acumen to dabbling in the 
supernatural. The baroque contortions, delu- 
sions and indulgences of their mental lives con- 
trast with their unpromising physical exist- 
ences. Agodi, in “Converging City", responds 
to one commercial disappointment by braiding 
his hair and beard, donning yellow and purple 
robes and going into business as the true 
prophet. “Masquerades” inspects the social 
life of a night-soil worker who compensates for 
the vileness of his job by creating a spotless 
slum penthouse, hung with his terylene suits, 
photographs of himself, a picture of Christ and 
a Benin mask. Compulsively dousing himself 
with lavender and jasmine is his only way of 
coping with the inchoate nihilism which goes 


with the job: “When I look at people I see 
nothing - what doesn't turn to shit turns to 
dust." Ajegunle Joe, eponymous focus of “The 
Dream Vendor’s August", the longest and 
most complex of the stories, combats futility 
with occultism, selling pamphlets on “How to 
Fight Witches and Wizards" and protecting 
himself from disaster with rings, one of which 
was taken from the body of Isaac Newton and 
one of which belonged to King Solomon. 

Okri's preoccupation with mental flights to 
various destinations gives his stories a height- 
ened and surreal quality. In “Laughter Be- 
neath the Bridge" three boys haunt a deserted 
school in a state of superheated reverie in- 
duced by fear and hormonal promptings: “I 
dreamed of her new-formed breasts when the 
lizards chased us from the dormitories, and 
when the noise of the fighter planes drove us to 
the forests.” In “The Dream Vendor’s August” 
Joe converses regularly with a dwarf who visits 
his dreams. 

The two stories set in London are similarly 
concerned with cognitive dissonances: the nar- 
rator of “Disparities” is all twitching and incon- 
sequentiality; the watcher in “A Hidden His- 
tory” spots a lunatic beating his coat against a 
lamp-post. They are, however, principally re- 
markable for their exaggerated treatment of 
the unspeakable, an accumulation of nastiness 
that flirts with bathos. “Disparities” wanders 
into a reeking pub, peopled with the “very 
cream of leftovers” - trendies, deadbeats and 
old men coughing up phlegm while the jukebox 
plunges the “human cesspit into perfect, 
unmelodious gloom”. “A Hidden History” 
presses between its pages the flora of urban 
decay, the “vegetable life” of corruption, "pur- 
ple and green . . . beautiful to look at like the 
fata Morgana”. The problem is that the facts of 
depression themselves become merely de- 
pressing if they remain without context or ex- 
planation. Okri’s account of (he decline and 
fall of London is metaphysical and somewhat 
unconvincing: he couches it in terms of “a mon- 
strous negative force” which emanates from 
“the wild gardens of all the rotting houses”. 

The distinction between the Lagos stories 
and the London ones is revealing. Those set in 
Africa are the more complex and fertile, the 
language of the shanties has a vitality which the 
inevitable solecisms can only enhance: “Try us 
for size. A trial will convict you:” Okri main- 
tains that “Africa is the only place I really want 
to write about. It's a gift to the writer.” One 
hopes that, as an expatriate, he will be able to 
go on doing so, and as memorably. 


Parsons Green pleasures 


Miranda Sey mour 

MAX DAVIDSON 
Hugger Mugger 
185pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 

0434175218 ' 

Do not be discouraged by the jacket blurb of 
Hugger Mugger, which proniises yet another 
study of a disintegrating marriage. Max David- 
son’s novel does not belong to the genre of 

masochistic self-tmalysisfeebly.disguised as fic- 
tion. Rather, Davidson Is a sharp recorder of 
the modem comedy of urban manners, in and 
out of bed. Banal situations are illuminated by 
his unfailingly shrewd sense of the ridiculous. 
All relationships are clichfis whcn it comes to 
love and sex, and Davidson allows his charac- 
ters enough intelligence to know it: 

What most depressed him was the hackneyed nature . 
of the script, For someoae whose medieval history 
paper at Cambridge) had : been regarded as an 
academic lour de farce, it was humbling to tread a 
P*lh which married ijien of all sorts had been tread- 
ing for ceoturies. 

The mugger of tire title is Tony Baxter, an 
ambitious civil servant with the instincts of a 
football hboligan . If he can’t win the match, he 
MU tear upi the pitch. The hqgger is his wife Jo, 

. talented dinner and (reader of the via media. 

• Domination is Mugger's kick; Hugger is an 

. unfulfilled hunter after undefined. ideas: 

The confused nature of the quest trapped her Into so 
. ' ®*oy;coMradict ions that she was a.walklng muddle. 
:-'vU Mondays and Wedocsdsys'she helped in a shop 
. #Ujhg Sccbnd-h|ihd clothes for aTbird Wcfrid char- 


ity; on Tuesdays and Thursdays she charged people 
from the Third World extortionate rates for leaching 
them English. 

A perfect couple in tbe eyes of their Parsons 
Green neighbours, the Baxters are in many 
ways ideally suited. What they need, and 
almost unconsciously set out to find, is novelty. 
Tony picks up a secretary at the office, only fo 
find that a mistress is much less easily disposed 
of than a wife. Sex is all very well, but not when 
tbe sexual object addresses you as “Tone" arid 
lives in a flat where a laundry-box of mouldy 
denims and festering tights placed under a film 
of marmalade, eggshells and burnt bacon can 
hopefully be designated "the breakfast-room;’. 
Driven beyobd kindness by bis own sudden 
attack of amnesia - is she Mandy? Angie? San- 
dy? -Tony takes the mugger's way out, abuse. 

Jo, meanwhile, is guiltily discovering the 
beauty of platonic love with Tony's bridge 
partner, Guy. She had thought she enjoyed 
disagreeing with Tony, but how much more 
wonderful it is to be in harmony with Guy, 
whose views so perfectly mifror her Own. Un- 
titi that is, she realizes how obligingly Guy will 
always shift his views to accommodate his com-; 
pardon's. She offers her opinion of a book, blit 
not In order to have it repeated as Guy’s own 
analysis. : ' 

Expectations end With * treat reverea! as Jo 
packs her bags, leaving Tony to the bleak joys 
of bridge without the sandwich-maker. Being 
an intellectual mugger, he is already evolving a 
strategy to rebuild the ruin. ■ ' 

Slight in scope but sharp as a knife, well 
paced and artfully balanced, Hugger Mugger is 
a deftly comic study of the hypocrisy of love. 


Adewale Maja-Pearce 

LEWIS NKOSI 
Mating Birds 
184pp. Constable. £8.95. 

0094672407 

The relationship between the black man and 
the white woman is a well-worn theme in Afri- 
can fiction. Such novels are interesting less for 
their literary quality than for what they tell us 
about the African’s response to the colonial 
encounter. This is evident in the treatment of 
the women, who are made to carry a symbolic 
weight that has nothing to do with them as 
individual human beings nnd everything to do 
with them as representatives of a former colo- 
nial power. The levels of brutality inflicted oil 
them can only be a compensatory act for the 
humiliations of imperialism. 

It is also ail outdated theme. African writers 
over the past decade or so have turned their 
attention to the more urgent issuesconfronting 
their continent. AH, that is. except the South 
Africans; it is in South Africa, after nil. that the 
demands of history nrc being resisted by the 
forces of the old order, with predictably violent 
results. 

On n segregated bench in Durban a black 
man, on one side of the fence , catches sight of a 
white woman sunbnthing on the other. A rela- 
tionship of sorts develops between them os he 
becomes increasingly obsessed with her and 
she, in turn, flirts outrageously with him. They 
never speak: the only lime they exchange 
words is when they accidentally bump into 
each other outside a shop, and then all they do 
is apologize and quickly go their separate ways. 
That they can have anything approaching a 
normal relationship is impossible under apar- 
theid. 

One day something extraordinary happens. 
As they lie facing each other, the fence as 
always between them, the woman begins to 
move as though she were making love. He 
responds, and they both climax at the same 
time. The next day he follows her to her bunga- 
low and stands outside watching her. She, 
noticing him, undresses in front of the open 
door and lies down on the bed. He enters end 
they make love - or perhaps it is better to say 
that they have sex - during which they are 
discovered and she accuses him of rape. 

All this is recounted by the man as he sits in 
his prison cell awaiting execution. The ambi- 
guity, for him, is whether or not he did in fact 
rape her; and if so, whether or not she. invited 
the attack. Either way he does not blame her: 

[She] is responsible, of course, in a way. but only 
marginally, symbolically, responsible. The benrer of 
a while skin and the bearer or the flesh and blood of a 
gypsy, the bearer also, if I may so add, or a curse and 
a wound of which, not being very bright, she was not 
particularly aware, this English girl has simply been 
an instrument in whom is revealed in its most flagrant 
form the rot and corruption of a society that has cut 
itself off entirely from the rest of humanity, from any 
possibility of human growth. 

The woman, then, about whom we know 
nothing and who is perceived only through the 


man himself, is a symbol of the sickness of the 
society. This seems to ntc the central problem 
of whnt is, as one would expect from Lewis 
Nkosi, a well-written novel. It means that the 
woman remains one-dimensional and the story 
itself wooden and unconvincing. There is no 
drama or conflict, no suggestion of the ambi- 
guity which tbe author would have us believe to 
be at the heart of the book. The woman’s ex- 
traordinary act on the beach, hardly ambi- 
guous, is an extraordinary scene in itself, and 
raises the question as to whether there is more 
going on than even the writer is aware of. That 
the issue of rape even arises leads one to sus- 
pect that a fantasy is being acted out in com- 
pensation for humiliations endured, and acted 
■out on the body of a white woman. Simply to 
rape her is not enough; she must be seen to 
collude in order for the rape to be given a 
justification iL should never have had. 

Crime file 

T. J. Binyon 

JONATHAN GASH 
The Tartan Ringers 
212pp. Collins. £7.95. 

0 00 231428 2 


The Tartan Rangers, latest adventure of lubri- 
cious antique dealer Love joy, emphasizes the 
difference between the reasonably raunchy 
original and the sanitized version shown on 
television. In it Lovejoy is bed-hopping in the 
Highlands while simultaneously preparing the 
biggest antiques scam of the year. Fast, inven- 
tive and funny, though the plot leaks plausibil- 
ity at every seam. And since Jonathan Gash 
has been stuffing expertise about antiques 
down our throats for ten books, it’s pleasing to 
catch him making a clanger: the contraption 
Lovejoy puts together on page 121 is not a 
bolus, or large pill , but a bolas, as employed by 
the Patagonian hunter. 


S.F.X. DEAN 

Death and tbe Mad Heroine 
209pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0 575 03800 4 


Professor Neil Kelly, S. F. X. Dean's academic 
sleuth, returns briefly to his native campus of 
Old Hampton, Mass., to find his locum, Dylan 
Thomas idolator Dewi Morgan-Evans, drunk 
and in a spot. Ever helpful to his colleagues, 
Kelly tarries a day or two to help Dewi’s wife 
find out whether it was really her father who, 
twenty-five years ago, shot Dick Colrane 
through the knee with a .22 rifle and ruined his 
prospects of becoming the best quarter-back 
the NFL had ever seen. Good setting, better 
conversation, but plot no more reliable 
than Colrane's knee. Admirers of Dylan 
Thomas and of professorial whimsy may rate 
it higher. 


University Press Books 

Where else In Britain will you find the following? 

• 10,000 titles from 80 university presses In stock 

• Where permitted, a flexible dollar/sterling conversion system based on a direct 
translation at the daily rate with no mark-ups or surcharges 

4 Personal contacts with both British and American Presses, ensuring swift 
solutions to tricky problems 

• Facilities to have your American orders phoned through and rushed airmail to you 

Of course, UPB/Lohdon also offers all the other services expected of a specialist 
bookseller and library supplier. 

Why not try us out? You have nothing to lose. 

UPB/London, 13 Brunswick Centre, London WCIN i af 01 278 €381 
Also in New York City and Berkeley, California. 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

So T thought I’d write about Albania again. 
Hnd thought of going there, but suspect it 
would be more fun to lot the travelog raphe rs 
do that for me. 

I've got two of them working on it. One’s a 
recently rediscovered document, Travels with 
Zenobia, edited by William Holtz (University 
of Missouri, 1983). Zenobia. I blush to tell you, 
is the name of the car, and Professor Holtz of U 
Miss or rather U Mo (as in “Me Curly. Him 
Larry, If Mo") has scholarly thoughts about 
when people stopped giving names to their cars 
- when they stopped representing horses or 
mules, more or less. With Zenobia there 
travelled one Rose Wilder Lane, recently in 
the TLS as author in 1916 of a fictional auto- 
biography of Charlie Chaplin that was stylisti- 
cally ahead of its time and suppressed by the 
unamused Chas, just republished by a profes- 
sor at Indiana U who unfortunately wasn’t let 
in on the joke, undone Helen Dore Boylston, 
who went on to write Site Barton, Student 
Nurse (1936), Sue Burton, Senior Nurse (1937) 
and Sue Barton, Staff Nurse (1952) to say 
nothing of Clara Barton, Founder of the Amer- 
ican lied Cross (1955), a striking example of a 
prequel . These were typically indomitable 
Yank ladies of the endless prclnpsiinnn sum- 
mer days before (he fail of 1929 , whose hearts 
were undoubtedly young and who had con- 
ceived this strange yen for the land of Sknnder- 
beg, and took terrific risks in the countries of 
that nice Mr Mussolini ("the whole country 
surges with hope and pride") and that nice Mr 
(later King, later Mr) Zogu; (hey arrived in 
Durr£s with nothing but the clothes they stood 
up and sat down in, only one decent hnt 
(something mind-bogglingly called a hat-trunk 
was lost in transit) and - of course - lashings 
of money. 

There is more to be gleaned from Zef Mafi’s 
Liber Bisedimesh Anglislit-Shqip ("8 Nfintori" 
Publishing House , Tirana), which stands ready 
to talk one through a (rip from "Good Morn- 
ing! Hallo! Goodday! f have come to the 
People's Republic of Albania as a member of 
the Workers' Delegation ! Sports Delegation / 
Women’s- Delegation / Cultural Delegation" 
all the way to “I hope to find you even better 
next time with even more advanced industry / 
with your agriculture still more modernized 
and mechanized." We look at farms (“Cpn we 
see a cowshed? It is really nice"), museums 
' ("This is the pistol of the martyr", “There are 
the clothes of the People’s Hero", “This is a 
fascist officer killed by the guerrilla units") 
beauty spots (“This is the building of the CC of 
the PLA") and schools: “It is organised on the 
basis of:fhree components: lessons, productive 
labour, physical and military training, all of 
them run through by the Marxist-Leninist. 
ideology of the People." We do not however 
see any churches or mosqufes. (“Let us go on an “ 
excurssion. Shall we go outing* Do you have 
any' churches or mosques? All churches nnd 
mosques were closed by the people in 1967"). 
To compensate for this we go to a bookshop 
(“Have you the works of Enver Hoxha?") and 
to albar (“Let us drink this (oast to your leader, 
Comrade Hoxha"). We are encouraged tQ ask 
‘ . questions: sensible questions like “what is the 
average wheat/maize yield per hectare?" nnd 
• silly ones like “It is very tasty. What is it made 
- .Of?" We ask questions that provoke answers' 
like “On no account. No way" ("Ne asnja mS- 
nyrfi") and others that evoke answers like “Tn ; 
the 1980 European Shooting Championships 
Ermira Dingu won. first place in the rifle 
event." “Are; there, any. .artistic activities?". 
“The lecliirorJs at .yqur disposal for three 
’ hours. " We ore even given the linguistic tools 
: for a modest but prinripled protest about con-, 
riitlohs^ "I want to make (I , have)* some • 
complaints. I get no water from my tap. There : 
is no light 1 in my room. The window, doesn’t; 
shut (doesn’t open). Tlie fuges have blown.* 
The.tup drips. The toilet won’t flush, The WC • 
is clogged up. No, It. was very nice indeed." 

-ft is health problemsthat make me anxious; 
We start with some straight naming of parts: 
faqe, the cheek; bfirfyl; the elbow: fytyrfi, the . 
face - "mot 4 .de son mauvaia, corruptible, \ 
grosse ct iiupiidique" as Kate remarks in the '! 
course of a similar qnatoniy lessoni./Zeffry V 
Act II, But at the fir]Sl $ign of illn£$s anlQng the 
visiting deIegatib^,^^^l5'gets;rattled.^Strip tO'-v 


the waste and lie there. There is nothing to 
worry about. Appoplexy. Asthme, diphteria, 
skin-abrazion, exocoration; commission of the 
brain, conjuclivitis, meazles (fruth). tubercu- 
losis, smoll-pox, sun-troke, vertigoe. Stop the 
machines! switch off (Ndaloi, NdSrprisnil) I’ll 
stay right here. 


I really shouldn't be allowed to go to auctions. I 
bought a copy of John Evelyn's book on salad- 
making, Acetarin, Simply because of the apt- 
ness of the catalogue description: “a few leaves 
browned or spotted". 

Then 1 paid too much for the fairly insignifi- 
cant anonymous epistolary novelette Letters of 
a Betrothed (Longman Brown, 1858) because 
the association piqued me so much. It is by a 
certain Marguerite Power, niece to the Coun- 
tess of Blessington, of whom DNB relates that 
she wrote Virginia's Hand, “a story in poor 
blank verse, evidently under the influence of 
Mrs Browning's Aurora Leigh", and this copy 
is given to Robert Browning “by desire of the 
Ruthor” by Anna Jameson, a close friend of 
both Brownings and, presumably, of Marguer- 
ite Power. It’s signed by Robert Browning and 
according to the catalogue of the Browning 
Sale, once had a further note in R.B.'s hand, 
though this has been lost, filched or eroded. 
But (he association is not just that of literary 
ladies or Victorian enthusiasts for marriage. 
On the title page Ms Power has chosen to have 
printed as epigraph, in, I am morally certain, all 
sweet , innocence, one of the more scabrous 
double ententes from Twelfth Night: “By my 
life, this is my lady's bandl These be her very 
C’s, her U’s, and her T’s, and thus makes she 
her great Ps”. A most suitable token for 
Robert who, as every schoolboy knows, wrote 
Pippa Passes under the impression that *twat” 
was an item of ecclesiastical headgear. What 
misconstruction lead him to this we cannot now 
ever be sure: “if across. Every nun has one ( 4 
letters )": something like that I suppose. 

* ★ * 

The auction houses seem presently engaged in 
a competition to make the buyers squeal. 
Christie’s of South Kensington, which has for 
several years enjoyed the kudos, the moral 
authority, of being the house that didn’t charge 
a buyer’s premium, has decided, after careful 


kudoscopy and meticulous moral evaluation, 
that it preferred the money, and will now add 
10 percent (never forgetting VAT) to the ham- 
mer price. In exchange for which buyers will 
get shorter viewing hours and more extended 
provision for lots to be sold not subject to 
return. 

At Bloomsbury Book Auctions they posi- 
tively gloated, when l tried to report u book 
with a returnable fault: “Two weeks and a day! 
Our accountant won’t hear of it." Strange 
things have been happening at Bloomsbury. 
Recently they offered for sale what was de- 
scribed as a presentation Edgar Allan Poe, 
estimated at a self-effacing £50-£75. They must 
have been mildly startled when the bidding 
reached £5.000 and perhaps equally startled 
when the lot was returned to them at the end of 
a bargepole, before you could say Arthur Gor- 
don Pym. 

★ ★ * 

I spent a weekend instead with the Wellsians. 
who were celebrating the 120th anniversary of 
H. G. W.’s birth or the fortieth of his death or 
better the fiftieth of Things to Come (that’s not 
Shape of Things to Come , but Things to Come: 
The movie as it would be called now); or better 
still, since we were meeting in Wells’s old 
huunt, Imperial College, the centenary of the 
Science Schools Review which he founded, co- 
founded, and largely wrote for the first few 
issues: where The Time Machine made its fust, 
curtailed, trip, though with a title like The 
Chronic Argonauts it’s a wonder the machine 
ever got off the ground, or whatever it is that 
time machines get off. Bernard Crick, guest 
speaker at a previous meeting, described us 
later as sandal-shod vegetarians, but this was a 
simple mistake: he attended a joint meeting 
with the G.B.S. Society, and misattributed a 
lot of Shavian footgear. Wellsians come in 
many shapes and sizes but simple faddishness 
was under-represented: there were meliorists. 
Eurocommunists, technocrats and World 
Federalists, romantic pessimists who prefer 
Wells's end-of-tether visions to his social 
hygiene. There were educationists and Open 
Conspirators and men who thought that Wells 
could teach them how to pull birds. There were 
Science Fiction writers paying their dues 
(Arthur Clarke called him “the Shakespeare of 
Science Fiction”; Brian Aldiss, “the great 


Afro-Caribbean controversies 


James Campbell 

Wasfeflrl _ 

No 4; Spring 1986. 

£6 per year. 53 Cornwall Gardens. London 
SW74BG. 

African and Caribbean Voices - 
IGA; July 25 to 26 

"It is impossible to write in Southern Africa in 
an unpolitical way", remarks Alastair Niven in 
the latest issue of. Wasafiri, discussing recent 
South African fiction. It is a sentiment, which 
increasingly dominates all talk of not only Afri- 
can writing, but also "Caribbean, Asian and 
Black-British literature" (tp quote from Wasa- 
fiiTs subtitle). Indeed,; the reader hew ito the 
magazine is likely to get the impression that no 
aspect whatever <rf these literatures, or even pf 
literature set in these areas, can be talked ab- 
put iii purely literary terms. Tn the snme issqe 
of, the journal (wljlch has been redesigned to 
make it accessible to nn audience outside the 
Association for the Teaching of Caribbean, 
African, Aslan and Aisocjalejj Liieratures for 
which it was founded two years ago), Pail. I Rich 
.lyqrns that “the new generation of black poels 
and write rb has (ended, to reject the liberal 
multi-racialism of their forbehrs", apd.ty the 
looks of jt the trend is Spreading. jn.qn.hrticle 
on Graham : Greene's The Npnrr nf Th* 


. L u — , "T • (sym- 

pathy and “understanding” for cbm&cUsib tif 
one skin cqlour (whEtc) whl^ 
misunderstp riding f of ■ charactere,ofTbther 
races".,, ' . U: A A- 

Andtotha't will -mop beiadd.^ 
ca)l fbr ’tire .ffeftiqvpi of Huctdebeiryl 


The Nigger of the Narcissus from library 
_ • ‘ shelves. Not all of Wasafiri is at this level. 

Niven’s article is a useful round-up, and Angus 
Calder and Paul Edwards supply thoughtful 
London review-essays on David Dabydeen’s books, 
The Black Presence In English Literature and 

Hogarth’s Blacks. The "Creative Writing” de- 
partment could better reflect the recent profu- 

— : slon of Black-British literary talent than is 

a » . ™> ne here by Mike Phillips’s short piece of 
ii™! 11 I,beral multi-racialism set in Kenya, and the 

SI r^ ine ’ S ,ub ' editors mi «ht put their heads 
S ,0 8 etb 'f *° sort out the grammar of its own 

oton v AW T p: H ' at «/ W « *l»ut the literature of the 
otonly Afn- culture we share, to show the people of this 

tom Woli. f0U0 "y ^ dl0f ,heir P laces of origin its rele- 
irom Wasa- ■ vance to their own lives.” 

ISSf'Sn ^ impossibility of avoiding polities in dis- 
smeuennf = ussl0r ? s of A fri<=an and (somewhat randomly) 
*’ dI “sssocatedV literatures was borne out at the 
’ udk ? d ab ' KiV» Afro-Caribbean literary festival In oho 
'dJd lei H> e h-tupestuous session, especially convened to 
!d w edt0 “Politics and the writcrtrole” the 

• Sriiw Sduth AfdCab Novelist and poet Mongkne' Sir- 

^“^'WorhimtowHleidaio^poUtto-. 
)™iil™Rch aerVn.I lW0 ^ *° dec * are h| mself Irrelevant, 
'iffa !.-?£*•£ ?*£«**• WssWe man. who: has 
SS spw'.tiitieinhsscountryls prisons, pleaded hus 

I"5 fe 1 ■ 'ftSht to useiRngliShasawayofreachingawide 


general of Dreamland”); there were femi™, 
deconstructing the man and his heroines^ ■ 
icss mneuadic savagery than one mighi C. 
expected, and s.ivage thesis-huntere 2 
with what could fairly be called a reslricw : 
view of the complexities of influence^ Em 
literature or British society, there to arnieE ' 
Wells got, say, the idea of inte^S !■ 
voyages from Cyrano de Bergerac and b2 » 
of Samosata, the idea of patent medicine ? 

Ben Jonson, that Mr Polly is the legitimate soe t 
of Pickwick and that the Sphinx in 77 * 71 * l 
Machine is u moth, an anima, a white whale \ 
And - to show that Wells’s unquiet spirit siJi | 
has power - there was one notable ahsente 1 
Yuli Knglaritsky, translator, critic. bi» f 
rapher, was at the last moment refused pernS t 
sion to travel. There are still a few headatte ‘ 
on the road to the World Brain. 

★ ★ ★ 

I'm old-fashioned enough to be startled by cen- 
sorship, even in fashionable modem context! 

On a wall near Swiss Cottage, a demand forlbe 
ba nning of pornography is signed with the sym- . 
bol of Anarchy. Anarchists For Censoishipd | 
the Press! And a correspondent in the Nn '■ 
Statesman wrote memorably, “of course cen- 
sorship has its dangers, especially in the wm% < 
hands ” (italics Milton's). 

★ ★ ★ 

So what do Wellsians do? They read his boob 
and even buy them (I had scores of titlesoaaij 
barrow: there were a score more they wanted, i- 
and hardly a collector to be seen); they hro [ • 
shared memories and shared hopes (the two | 
most moving talks were a reading of letters to | 
Wells from his unknown fans, and Bn agenda t 
for political Wellsians); they watched in seep- p 
tical rapture a special showing of Thln&s to [ 
Come . a film whose stylistic glitter does not f 
hide its fearful dialogue and ideological BOibi- \ 
guity: and, touchingly, we all plied into a condi L 
for a pilgrimage to Uppark, where Wells’s | 
mother was first lady’s maid and then (incom- 
petently) housekeeper, a house whose geogra- 
phy haunts Wells’s fiction. Humphry W® 
designed the tunnels- where the Morlocb 
lurked; the windows look on the skies where 
Ostrog ruled and fell: Leviathan a Great 
House, and Utopia in an English garden- 


To counter this (though not necessarily » 
oppose it), the Nigerian novelist Ben 0b 1 
pointed out that in his country there are rough- 
ly 250 languages: “The language thalniyfa |beJ 
speaks has about 10,000 speakers, about lOp^ 
cent of whom can read . . Nurmdin ft* 
reminded proponents of the indigenous 
guage argument that their unlikely ally 
be P. W. Botha, who had encouraged 
writers to use “native” languages and foro|*i 
“so that they could not be understood by wc 
world outside". 

If the act of writing is by its nature 
what about the business of publishing it? Vw 
Unwin of Heinemann Educational Bookvj* 
many years the major disseminator of Afn®J 
literature both in Africa and In Europe-' 
taken aback to hear her firm critidzed ' 
maintaining a South African office (no d** 
her surprise was partly influenced by the 
that Heinemann was co-organizer of 
event),. After: someone had spoken ou 
favour of “books for Soweto", the A 0 #' 

• vided on the side of the publisher. Given 
fragility of the' present situation it will no 
surprising to .find Ms Unwin updating heir 3 
■ cle in the current Wasafiri, in which she e 

: sions an “exciting”, future for African P" 

;■ lishing, ■ • • ' • 

Fifty Caribbean Writers: A 
, critical sourcebook edited by Darryl Cumjv . 
Dance. (530pp; Greenwood Preps, , 

.by- Eurospan, "3 Henrietta Streeh 
■WC2. £65, 0 313 23939 8) provides fpr 
entry a; brief biography, a critical appr^ 
titles and a briif summary of cridcisn 1 . .^y, 
v author’s -works as , well ns a bibliogr^. . 

, Among the writers included here are . , , . i 
Clark and Phyllis Shand Allfreyi ■' , > ;; 
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Cultural Property 

Sir, — Lyndel V. Prott and Patrick J. O’Keefe 
(July 25) make a sympathetic case for dissolv- 
ing posthumous copyright into a cultural herit- 
age agreement that benefits the. whole com- 
munity, but in respect of literature are they not 
a little optimistic? The new practice, so justly 
complained about by Jon Silkin in the same 
issue, of extending posthumous copyright for a 
second term of fifty years by printing variant 
texts at a higher cost to the reader for the 
financial benefit of distant relatives of writers, 
their agents and publishers, surely runs 
contrary to the public interest and rewards the 
dead at the expense of the living author. 

According to David Holbrook (July 25), au- 
thors have little to fear from copyright since 
they may freely use whatever they need for the 
purposes of “fair dealing” in literary criticism. 
Yet by his own account (which must by now be 
very much in the red) he is continually paying 
out these non-legal permission fees. Surely he 
must either make a contract that identifies his 
publisher as being liable for such legally invisi- 
ble fees (which would help to stamp out the 
practice of fee-paying pretty quickly), or else 
shoulder the responsibility property and refuse 
to pay what is not due - after which his heroic 
theories can be vindicated in court. 

MICHAEL HOLROYD. 

85 St Mark’s Road, London W10. 

Sir, - In writing of the return of the Elgin 
Marbles to Greece Robert Browning observes 
that “the argument from integrity is a powerful 
one". Quite so. But one wonders if on the basis 
of this same argument the National Archaeolo- 
gical Museum in Athens is willing to return to 
their places of origin some of the objects which 
it has plundered from the provinces of Greece. 
Would not some of the arguments for the 
return of the Elgin Marbles apply equally, for 
example, to the frescoes from Santorini? 

JOHN RAISH. 

Alopekls 9, Kolonaki, Athens. 

Sir, -The articles by Robert Browning and 
Michael Dummett (July 25) make out an 
overwhelming case for the return of cultural 
objects and other emblems of national and 
territorial pride to their places of origin; and 
they expose the weakness of the self-seeking 
opponents of such returns. Let us all hope that 
we shall soon have a general consensus and 
that justice will be done. 

As a native of Northumbria, the old king- 
dom that has been plundered on a more-or-Iess 
systematic basis ever since the time of King 
Egbert, I should like to get in an early clajm for 
the Lindisfame Gospels to be returned from 
the British Museum. Is it too late to ask for the 
return of St Wilfrid’s bones from Canterbury? 
To avoid charges of mere aritiquarianism I put 
lo a plea toi the Stephensons’ Rocket and other 
primitive locomotives in the Science Museum. 
Perhaps .it is not too late to ask for the 
exhumation and return of Admiral Colling- 
wood from Westminster. . 

. Itwouldbenice, too, if l could drive down to 
Sutton Hoo and show my children the trea- 
sures of King Redwald, who was such a good 
friend to us in the spacious days before the rise 
°f Wessex. But I don't doubt that East 
Anglians will havc their own list of priorities. 

P- M. ADLARD. . 

i2Tho Qrwh, Seaton Carew, Cleveland. 

Tlie Minister and the 
' Massacres' •. 

• Sit -Nikolai Tolstoy (Lettera, July 25) may be 

• ^inclined to tak^ my word for it, but I should 

t0 assurq him that, just as the -December 
' r Anjjlo-Yugoslav colloquium did not 
assemble in Brdo for the sole, primary, or even , 
, purpose of staging a pre-emptive 

bjsbly exclusive) strike against his book. 
?' illogical or historiographical 
jWo.rmity a characteristic of its proceedings, 
Jven my oWn intibopaus paper, the drift, and 
...Pff.Qt w!hkm()oth seieip to elude Count Tol- 
ojfcitcd some controversy, albeit on 
- ? 9thbr t(iari thqse he finds offensive. 

' ' k^Sipa rticu l a r exception to my pse 

..■!Jj l bf t fi r m8; , unt^commumstinsurgency"and 
' ^ P^rds" 'in the title. I chose “insur- 
. fiWcyl ^ratfier. than' 'Resistance” in .order- to 



' ! 


avoid the anti-Axis connotations of the latter 
word and to emphasize that much of the paper 
relates to the period following Yugoslavia’s 
liberation when it possessed an internationally 
recognized government in Belgrade. I paired 
“White Guards” and “White Eagles" largely 
for reasons of symmetry and alliteration, as the 
author of The Minister and the Massacres might 
have been expected to appreciate. The term 
also appears in title and text because that is 
what this German-raised Slovene force was 
called by the British officials whose analyses I 
was discussing, as several quotations in the 
paper make plain. 

It is, in any case, a bit rich to be accused of 
using loaded terminology by someone who 
cannot in his own book mention the Partisans 
without deploying some such adjective as 
“ruthless”, whose German officers usually 
appear with distinguished pedigrees attached, 
and who now writes scornfully of people 
accepting invitations from “the Communist 
Yugoslav authorities". Are there any others? 
And, if not, by whom did Tolstoy want to be 
asked to be present so as to defend himself 
against Robert Knight’s criticisms? 

Identity of views is obviously not a pre- 
requisite to historical debate across polilicul, 
generational or methodological frontiers; but 
civility, a recognition of the legitimacy of alien 
creeds and a shared respect for certain basic 
historical proprieties would seem vital. 
Perhaps it is for the best that Count Tolstoy 
was not invited to Brdo. 

M. C. WHEELER, 

School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 
University of London, Senate House, Mulet Street, 
London WC1. 

The Agenda Club 

Sir, - Eric Korn (Remainders, July 1 1) appears 
to have overlooked one obvious source of 
information about the publications of the 
Agenda Club. The Bodleian Library’s pre- 
1920 Catalogue has two entries under the 
heading “Agenda Club”, one of which is the 
seminal enquiry into the golf caddie problem to 
which Korn refers. The other has a far more 
sinister ring to it: “Confidential memorandum 
relative to the project for the organization of 
national (as against parly) politics” it says here. 
Bodley’s copy, an undated 20cm job, is marked 
as “Proof only". Of what, one can only 
speculate. 

LOU BURNARD. 

Oxford University Computing Service, 13 Banbury 
Road, Oxford. 

The Melbourne MS 

Sir, - When I claimed, in the letter printed in 
your issue of July 4, that the “Melbourne 
Manuscript’’ was written by the same hand as 
that of Greg's XCV(d), but “not in the same 
year’’, I assumed that anyone comparing these 
would keep in mind that Shirley’s revisions in 
the Worcester College MS of his The Court 
Secret were made some ten years, and perhaps 
even more, after he drafted The Traitor. I 
should have been more explicit, but I suppose 
what follows will overcome Felix Pryor’s 
disbelief (Letters, July 18) that the “Mel- 
bourne Manuscript" is a Shirley autograph. 

Mote samples of Shirley’s differing hand- 
writing styles have been found since the 
dispatch of myl letter. One, of unquestionable 
authenticity, casts indirect light on an obscure 
period of his life; another proves that for The 
Triumph of Peace he was more than merely the 
librettist! . . 

The first in date we owe to the efficiency of 
Hertfordshire County Record Office, which 
provided the Shakespeare Institute with a 
photocopy of the Schedule Excotrimuuicationls 
discovered by A. C. Baugh (see Review oj 
English Studies, VII, 1931, p 66). The Schedttla 
must have beendrnwn up in the Archdeaconry 
Court of St Albans, to proceedings in which U 
relates, and it mistakenly describes Shirley qs 
. “Master of Arts". Shlrldy, then incumbent of a 
. parish near St Albans, wqs required to read this 
publicly in his church , Below the text of the 
Schedula Shirley (here signing himself Sherley) 
attested, on 'November 10, 1623,, that he had 
read it out, presumably on Sunday, November 
9. •" : 

Shirley’s handwriting in this. document (no 
108 in bundle AS A 5/6 In the records of the old 


Archdeaconry of St Albans) not only proves he 
wrote several manuscripts hitherto assumed to 
he “scribal copies" but also, by its characteris- 
tics, illuminates what has been the obscurest 
period of his career, the years between his 
leaving Merchant Taylors' School in 1612 and 
his matriculation at Cnmbridgc in 1615. His 
attestation is therefore reproduced here, by 
kind permission of the Hertfordshire County 
Record Office. 

for me 

dfyjyffvn tfYrvem&rtj 

An. / . 

Comparison of its letter-forms with those on 
pages 77-8 of the Scolor Press facsimile of 
Bodleian MS Rawl poet 88 (in the Scolar 
facsimile of Shirley's Poems, 1646) or in the 
better reproduction in P. J. Croft’s Autograph 
Poetry in the English Language (1973). nos 
4()-l, proves unquestionably that these pages 
(the manuscript’s last) were written by Shirley. 
Croft surprisingly dismissed the rest nf the 
manuscript os “penned by a scribe in a rather 
clumsy ’calligraphic’ hand", adding that 
“Greg’s note [in English Literary Autographs, 
no XCV| unfortunately implies that it is 
autograph throughout”. If Greg’s note, that 
“the whole is calligraphic”, conveys that 
implication, it is undoubtedly justified. Letter- 
forms on earlier pages in this manuscript, and 
the general ductus literarum, have such striking 
similarities to those on pages 77-8, that we 
must conclude that the whole manuscript was 
written by Shirley. Pages 11-12, 17-18. 35-6, 
63-5, 71-3, hold particularly significant exam- 
ples of letter-forms that persist throughout the 
manuscript, and become progressively domi- 
nant towards its end. It seems probable that 
here we have a book in which Shirley entered 
fair copies of his poems as they were com- 
posed, and that a Check on internal evidence ol 
date, where available, would tell something, 
perhaps much, about Shirley's progress as 
versifier. 

Shirley's 1623 attestation is In a fluent, 
elegant italic (or “Roman”) hand with only 
vestigial flourishes, probably because the occa- 
sion mode ornamentation inappropriate. His 
. writing in the Rawlinson MS of his verse, all of 
which may have been, and some of which 
certainly was entered in the late 1630s, is much 
more florid, and sometimes introduces "sec- 
retory" forms of h, r and both “secretary" and 
“greek” e. All but the last two pages are heavily 
adorned with twirls and flourishes common in 
the work of a writing-master or professional 
scribe of the period. In all probability they 
signal what Shirley was doing in the years 
between leaving school and going to Cam- 
bridge. 

From Shirley’s deposition, on March 5, 
1615/16, in a lawsuit against Thomas Frith, a 
failed scrivener imprisoned for debt, we learn 
that he had been Frith’s “servant” (that is, 
employee) for "about two years"; see J. P. Fcil 
(in Review of English Studies, NS VIU, 1957, 
pp 413-16). Feil concluded that depositions in 
the case “suggest that [Shirley} worked for 
Frith from early 1613 till early 1615", in default 
of precise dates, but his data could be consis- 
tent with Shirley’s having entered Frith's 
employment in the second half of 1612. Fell 
inferred from Shirley's description of himself 
as Frith's “servant" (hat he might have been 
employed “in Frith’s home rather than in liis 
shop", and appears to have taken “servnnt" in 
n modern and more restricted sense than it 
bore in the seventeenth century. The charac- 
teristics of Shirley's handwriting and the 
several varieties he wrote (iii 16^1, 1633 nnd 
Inter, he was also writing in rapid "secretary" 
script) suggest that while in Frith’s employ- 
ment he was being trained in writing a variety 
of scripts, and probably formally apprenticed 
to the scrivener, though ho may . have been 
unwillipg to avow this when deposing as a 
student nl Cambridge in 1616. Frith’s impris- 
onment about Michaelmas 1614 (he remained 
there until his suicide, in 1619) may not have 
ended this employment of Slilriey, if Mrs Frith 
for a while carried on the purely scrivenlng 
activities of her husband’s business with the aid 
. of his apprentices. Two such apprentices made 
depositions jn the lawsuits against Frith; Feil 
names them, but seems to have been incurious 
about their evidence. Why Shirley turned from 


scrivening to the Church can only be conjec- 
tured. The content of some of his plays might 
encourage a guess that he found the practices 
of scriveners who throve djstnsteful, and 
decided that prospects for an honourable 
career were brighter in the Church. 

1 have recently come upon an example of 
Shirley’s 1633 handwriting which puts beyond 
doubt, should any remain, that he wrote the 
“Melbourne Manuscript". It also proves that 
he was, as Clifford Leech surmised in his 
edition of The Triumph of Peace, "responsible 
for the general planning (ns ’invented’ on the 
title-pages lets us assume he was]” which 
Leech considered made “his achievement . . . 
considerable” (A Book of Masques .... CUP, 
1967, p 279). This example of Shirley's hand- 
writing is in the papers of Bulstrode 
Whitclockc at Longleat. Whltelocke, then 
merely an eminent lawyer, was a Middle 
Temple representative on the committees 
organizing this masque, in overall charge of the 
music as well ns on the committees for the 
nntimasques and the procession. He preserved 
complete accounts nf expenditure on the 
music, and many related papers. These were 
studied independently by Murray Lcfkowitz 
( Journal of the American Musicolngicai Soci- 
ety, XVIII, 1965, pp 42-60) and hy Andrew 
J. Sabol (Music and Letters, XLVII, 1966, 
pp 10-26). Both include reproductions (much 
reduced) of some of the "curious diagrams" 
J. S. Smart noticed when he first drew 
attention to these Whitclocke manuscripts. In 
Trols Masques A la Courde Charles / (Editions 
CNRS, Paris, 1970) Lefkowilz included, as 
Plates VIU and IX, larger and denrer repro- 
ductions of the diagrams shown reduced in his 
1965 Plates IV and V. “The figure for the first 
going Vp to the state" (Plate VIII, reproduced 
below by kind permission of the Marquess of 
Bath) is unquestionably in the script found in 
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the “Melbourne Manuscript”. The only person 
who could have had a hand in The Traitor in 
1631 as well as in The Triumph of Peace in 1 633 
was James Shirley. Sabol (op cit, p 15) reports 
a group of items "concerned with the staging of 
the main masque", the most important being 
six "diagrams of the positions of^performers 
arranged in various patterns both in the scene 
and on the stage, or dancing place". Four of 
these “specify the precise positions of singers 
and players, all named as they perform . . . the 
main masque". He reproduced one of these 
(opp p 25) which has one or two alterations 
which may be by Shirley. It is possible, indeed 
probable, that Shirley's hand may be found in 
one or more of the other three not reproduced 
by either of these musicologists. 

1. A. SHAPIRO. 

Shakespeare Institute, University of Birmingham. 

Carlos Fuentes 

Sir, Sean French, in his review of Carlos 
Fuentcs’s Where the Air Is Clear (J uly 4) , states 
that it is appearing now in English for the first 
time, translated by Sam Hilcman. But I have in 
my library an English paperback edition of 
Where the Air is Clear , published in 1 97 1 by the 
Noonday Press, a division of the New York 
publishing house of Farrar, Strum and Giroux. 
II was translated by Sam HUeman. 

Perhaps Mr French hus underestimated 
Carlos Fuenles’s importance in the United 
States. Where Ihe Air Is Clear was somethi ngof 
a legend among young radicals in the US 
during the early 1960s when Carlos Fuentes 
raided to the defence of the Cuban Revolution. 
The translation was eagerly awaited. 

TOM GOOD. 

Apartment 23, 2802 E Osborn Road, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85016. 
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Art of containment 


Kate Flint 


William Mulready 1786-1863 

Victoria and Albert Museum, until October 12 


William Mulready (1786-1863) was the only 
contemporary artist to be represented in the 
mosaic portraits by Francis Bacon Barwell for 
(he South Kensington Museum in 1868. His 
genre scenes, rural idyllicisin and solidly stu- 
died interiors, his richness of colouring which 
looked back to classical precedents and for- 
ward to Pre-Raphaelism, indicate the grounds 
on which his Victorian popularity and typical- 
ity rested. Yet, as is shown by the important 
bicentenary exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Mulrcady's position was 
achieved through a careful containment of the 
marginal and threatening elements of society. 

Mulready's early landscapes emphasize 
changes taking place on the face of England. 

His paintings of the Kensington gravel pits, on 
(lie fringes of London, look back stylistically to 
the work of John Crome and his followers. As 
with Crome, such locations are usually popu- 
lated, but rarely seen ns places of work. Mul- 
ready's art is domestic, stressing the values of a 
nurturing environment. 

The son of n skilled Irish immigrant worker, 
Mulready was a man who removed any disrup- 
tive suggestions of poverty and radicalism from 
the surface of his work, just os he kept his 
unhappy private life hidden behind profession- 
al honesty and integrity. Thus, for example, 
although the piously entitled “Train Up a Child 
in the Way He Should Go nnd When He Is Old 
He Will Not Depart From It" was commonly 
referred to in private as "Lascars", any hint of 
controversy it might have provoked by pre- 
senting poor Indian seamen as the recipients of 
the child's charity, are avoided by removing 
them from London dockland to a healthy and 
timeless pastoral setting, as though they were 
no more than a picturesque group of gypsies. 

They are absorbed into a narrative of educa- 
tion and moral example. Yet, as Marda Poin- 
ton points out in her informative and provoca- 
tive catalogue (I84pp. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. £8.95. 0 85177 057 7), it is on educa- 
tional themes that .Mulready is most radical. 
Paintings such as “ A Mother teaching her 
Son”, echoing traditional Madonna and Child 
poses in an English setting, can be read as 
contributions to the debate conducted in the 
late eighteenth century by the circle of radical 
thinkers around Godwin, whose friendship led 
to some of Mulready's early commissions as an 
illustrator. In the countryside visible through 
the seboohroam window in “The Last In", 
there is a hint that calm nature may be a prefer- 
able educational influence to the chaotic in- 
struction which takes place indoors. 

The Freud Museum 


Dialogues and transactions are integral to 
Mulready's painting. Sometimes based on 
playful camuraderie - children tossing cherries 
into an open mouth, a girl nibbling the same 
fruit which a young man dangles in front of her 
- erotic undercurrents are never far from the 
surface. The pastoral settings of many of Mul- 
ready's courtship scenes disguise the real social 
hardship of the Victorian agricultural poor and 
simultaneously turn sexual possibilities into a 
safe spectator sport for the urban middle 
classes. Far more shocking was Mulready’s 
modern reworking of Petronius' Satyricon, 
“The Widow”, in which the eroticism is far 
from innocent. Sex is linked with material 
transactions. The louche suitor attempts to 
woo the bereaved woman in her prosperous 
parlour, not only under the censorious gaze of 
her elderly maid and the sulky withdrawal of 
the widow's adolescent daughter, but against a 
backdrop of money changing hands in the shop 
behind. His potential success is hinted at 
through his sensuous fingering of the iap- 
spaniel's car, while the widow casually dangles 
her bunch of keys. 

Poin ton’s commentary helps us to read this 
picture with tile alertness demanded by Victo- 
rian narrative art - even the large egg hanging 
from tile ceiling can be tentatively explained as 
u fertility symbol, ns a sign that evil is about to 
be hatched, or by reference to Cowper’s “Re- 
morse, the fatal egg by pleasure laid". Much of 
Mulready’s popularity lay in the fact that his 
paintings seemed to offer a narrative while the 
outcome remained uncertain. Is a dismal fu- 
ture foreshadowed in “First Love", through 
the harassed housewife in the cottage behind? 
Is the “first love” between the young girl and 
her swain, or in the bond between the girl and 
the child she caresses? 

In other paintings Mulready freezes narra- 
tive moments which raise unanswered ques- 
tions about the development of the story: after 
n playground fight; a prosperous elderly visitor 
courting an unwilling peasant girl through her 
marginally less reluctant mother; an inter- 
rupted group of naked bathing women. In anti- 
cipating the open-ended “problem painting” of 
Collier and Yeames later in the century, Mul- 
ready could show himself as deliberately more 
suggestive than many contemporary novelists. 

Mulready’s use of the liminal - the view 
glimpsed through the open door, the large win- 
dows which reveal further action, or the free- 
dom of open countryside - indicates the ne- 
cessity of seeing each scene as part of a wider 
whole. More than this, it highlights, through 
compositional means, the degree to which his 
art is one of containment. While his themes 
may appear conventional, Mulready's narra- 
tives, through suggestion or suppression, re- 
veal how art could be used to frame and control 
potentially subversive energies within Victo- 
rian society. 


Nick Isbister 


;Four yeafs after the; death of his daughter 
Anna, and nearly fifty years since he first en- 
tered the house, Sigmund Freud's last home, 
20Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, his haven 
from Nazi persecution, has Finally been con- 
verted into a: museum. This had long been the 
i of both; Anna Freud and her friend and 
collaborator, Muriel Gardiner. The plans 
; whicSthe/laid in their last years have come to 
fruition. 1 

The Freud MuseUni;. which was opened by 
HRH Princess Alexandras July 28, promises 
tq be riot a stride homage to the founder of I fie 
World’s most sophisticated and dynamic 
psychology, but a new and living centre for the 
Stbdyof psychoanalysis rind all that. per tqins to 
the life and work of Freud himself . With his 
library, his furniture (including the famous 
couch), his antiquities and at least the forecast 
of copies of the infamous, embargoed letters, 
there is potential here for the Museum to fulfil 
these initial asplrationsqnd become a genuine 
focus for scholarly concern. 

But there is a contradiction, too,, for at the 
heart of psychoanalysis, as Frisqd hitasglf often 


Love among the ruins 
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Sleuths and analysts 


J. W. Lambert 


BRIAN CLARK 
The Petition 
Lyttelton Theatre 


In an upper-class ' London drawing-room, 
salted in John Bury's fractured design with 
suitable indicators, an elderly, untidy, invalid- 
ish woman, at times clearly in pain, sits drink- 
ing coffee and reading the Guardian. Nearby, 
yet significantly apart, a well-polished, even 
dandified old man scans The Times and longs 
for whisky. What follows in this new play by 
Brian Clark, author of Whose Life Is It Any- 
way?, is, among other things a copy-book ex- 
ample of what used to be called a “problem 
play”; suffused not merely with characteristic 
jokes but with humour, demonstrating exactly 
how to use the most conventional surround- 
ings, the most identikit characters, to “set us 
thinking”, as the saying go.es. 

Compared with, say, Galsworthy or Gran- 
ville-Barker, The Petition is pared down ruth- 
lessly. There are only these two characters 
(played by Rosemary Harris and John Mills) - 
not so much as a passing maid, and its principal 
subplot agents kept off-stage. The duration of 
the piece is precisely that of the mid-morning 
conversation-piece which it is: a little under 
two hours, embracing a lifetime of surmounted 
stress. Is it essentially about the two old people 
whose marriage has survived, despite betrayals 
brought painfully to light in painful retrospect? 
Is it about a male and female archetypal gene- 
tic clash - she the apparent victim, but actually 
(he stronger (like Shaw’s Candida, with her 
Marchbanks in the distant past); he, a retired 
general, apparently a decent enough old buffer 
(though, like Sassoon’s, “he did for them all 
with his plan of attack"), crumbling before the 
belated discovery that his wife does not share 
his life of preservative regularity? 

See me, hear me 


Nicholas Kenyon 


pointed out, there is always compromise in 
- self-disclosure — what can be uncovered is nev- 
er as much as what needs to be exposed. Freud 
said of his own work that he revealed “only as 
much as is needed to bring out a specific 
point", and that no one “deserved" any more. • 
The "great revealer" was se|f-confe$sedIy “a 
careful cgncealer”. When (o. the central 
ambivalence over disclosure are added further 
. constraints generated by the traditionally noto- 
rious reticence of Freud’s Trustees rind the 
conflicting functions of the Museum - a 
museum must preserve, qnd conserve as mych 
as it must display , a centra for scholarship mu$t 
provide open access to material as much as it 
jnusl itemize and catalogue it r that contfadic- . 
tion can become magnified arid institutional- 
ized... , J . • • • •/. 

"... ^ has already become so? Does the 

hushed, ordered, subdued,* one might almost 
say reverential, atmosphere of the Freud 
Museum, prirteiijrirjy of th^- Master’s study, 
indicate the way in which we are expected to 
approach the great man?.If iidoea, tbeij yiould 

* L - ... - room* 

ne;ot ^feud’s own 
. , ...."Pvt off thy Shoes' 

off thy. feel,, for the place yrikeinfon thou; 
standeat i* hqly* ' Tyi • Y 
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Eye Music; The graphic art of new musical 
notation 

Serpentine Gallery, until August 31 

When a sixteenth-century Italian madrigalist 
such as Luca Marenzio wanted to depict the 
rise and fall of hills and valleys, the arches of 
Rome or the lapping of the waves, he wrote 
music that expressed these things not only 
aurally but also visually, so that the notation of 
the score on the page became a symbol of the 
expressive aim of the piece. The word “eyes" 
would be set to wide-open semibreves; words 
like “darkness” were set in black notation. The 
symbolism was not always accessible to the 
listener. The "high mountains” of “Oh thou 
that teliest” in Handel's Messiah can be heard 
as Well as seen, but the crucifix sign which 
graphically opens Bach's St John Passion is 
understandable only to someone who both 
looks at the score and knows the symbolism of 
the period. - - 

“Eye music" is essentially; a Renaissance 
idea which surviyed into the baroque, but the 
concept of tnusicp! notation as visually attrac- 
tive in itself has a long history: in the four- 
teenth century, Baude Cprdier bent a canonic 
love song into the shape of a heart, arid with the 
expansion of traditional musical languages in . 
this Century has come a development of the 
meansofnotation. The exhibition at the Ser- : 
pent ne QaUery has a brief survey of historical 
notation- but no examples of real “eye music” 
-and brings together a variety of notation and 
artistic creations, v • 

onj y prohlem'- ons which would prob- 
ably be dismissed as irrelevant by niost of the 

dedd,ng whore the m uslc ends arid 
S'" b *«! hs : V some of these exhibits the 
.score Is the po^t; realization would be 
ESSft** Higgins’s delightful cldZ 

(1974), ip, which Staves and dynamics are set 
infet 8 C ii Pl f^ background but there are no 

Son Sr? ? Wra8lcaI W about 

jtotauqA than a notation, as is; his The 

itfMeiSsatpf 
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°r is it a sympathetic piece of anU-mJ 
propaganda (Mr Clark's personal befe&!' 
unnecessarily spelt oul in a programmed 
But then again perhaps it is a play about* 
power of human love - physical and, for,* 


filing 


of a belter word, spiritual - to build 
hold against chaos? 

Under the sentence of personal disaster J 
is. in an earth-motherly way, distressed aU 
the future of humanity. He believes the Boa)' 
to be humanity's only hope, and is horrikT 
shocked by his wife’s determination lo J 
claim her beliefs publicly (“What wfi] 
think at the club?"). Racked between pri^ 
grief ut her plight and dismay at her m 
pected views, he cracks - though only temp* 
arily. There is no scorn, no mockery in Cbfo 
handling of the old General’s dilemma; fe 
exposition is even-handed, whatever itsiiupi 
cit sympathies. 

Clearly, and for all the author’s skill in fc 
ploying the humour of humanity and & 
pathos of emotional stress, these two rolesp* 
sent the actors with endless (and perhapsic^i 
ting) opportunities. Great tact and subtktydj 
apprehension are called for; and in thisprakj 
tion they get both. Miss Harris's light- bas&jjt 
gift of aching stillness, Sir John’s powtid 
controlled masculine tension, me in the 
selves a delight to share, even in merely tri 
nical terms. Because we have seen him ioh 
roles of such emotional weight, the revetau 
is perhaps greater in the dapper bewilderaxs 
of the General; his power and versatile si* 
have restricted themselves too much wtthin&(j 
scope of action. Here, behind the regubut- : 
certainties, the whole terrified little man 
exposed. 

Peter Hall's direction of two fine 
experienced actors is exemplary - that i* 1 
invisible. The audience moved effortless}).*’, 
these hands, between laughter and >)•' 
empathetic, vibrant silence. i:. 


blank orchestral score with a couple of hi 
torn in it. William Hellermann's TobrvAl 
on (1976), in which a paint brush trails DDWS 
its path, is an art-work using musical syratxt 
and is unlikely to be realized in sound. J» 
Paul Curtay’s Body Building (19S2), descriW 
as a body .music score, is a poetic comtrtf 
which contains not a single piece of reap* 
able musical notation. ,, 

Most of tlis scores, however, are IwtrucW 
for music-making, however spnrse and aw®* 
they may be. John Cage's Aria (1958) lato 
back to a prc-plainchnnt concept of « 
with only the vaguest indications as top* 
After this come the Intricately otpo® 
graphic scores of George Crumb and 
hausen - in particular, Stockhausen s. 
score for Refrain (1959), with its 
. limited performer choice in the posiriomaj ^ 
notated transparent strip that fits °™, 
music, seems an ideally lucid mitf ure( " . 
symbol and musical result. '■ , Yj,- 
Friedrich Cerha's Spiegel II ( . “Ljj 
interesting transitional ense of an oren®^ 
score that looks graphic but is in fact 
conventional; the group of electronic, 
poses a different problem, that 
(for one reason or another) sound? 
primarily in non-notatloilaJ form- ML 
tral difficulty at the end of this rich j 
taining variety of conceptual 
notation remains, that you cannot uiw^ 
a score without understanding 
ance practice within which it is concjjv^- 
witiiin which it is meant to be * nle S^ ugidi 
applies as much to a Machaiit /«< a jety] 
overture or a Mahier symphony* ‘ 
.Cage piece. ' 

The text of Frank McGuInness’s 
the Sons of Ulster Marching ^ 

me, first performed in Dublin in > 
rently playing at the Hampstead Y* j 
version directed by Michael Aw* > 
has bepn published by Faber W# 
571 14611 2), The original P rod Sio*, 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, was 
TLS of November 22, 1985; ... W'pM 
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C.O. BRINK 

English Classical Scholarship: Historical 
reflections on Bentley, Porson, and Housman 
243 pp. James Clarke/Oxford University Press. 
£11.95. 

0227 678729 

Inside many thick books thin books are strug- 
gling to get out. C. 0. Brink's fame in classical 
studies rests above all on a very thick book - 
the trilogy Horace on Poetry, In which vast 
learning, philological acuteness and a generous 
literary sensibility combine to shed new light 
on Horace’s poetry and poetics. Like Eduard 
Fraenkel’s edition of the Agamemnon, the 
book offers far more than new texts and 
lemmatic commentaries - important though 
these are. It describes in leisurely and fascinat- 
ing detail the literary backgrounds to Horace’s 
poetry, the sources of his ideas, and the later 
thickets of philological commentary and aes- 
thetic debate that have grown up around - and 
partly obscured - the texts. The last subject, 
indeed, crops up again and again, as Brink * 
takes enormous pains both to establish the 
historical limitations and to recover the forgot- 
ten virtues of his predecessors. Anyone inter- 
ested in the history of classical scholarship had 
to be Fascinated by Brink's many provocative 
observations - and to wonder whether he 
would some day attack the subject more 
directly. 

In English Classical Scholarship the thin 
book has escaped its bonds. In a series of con- 
cise and elegant essays, originally delivered in 
Italian at the Scuola Normale Superiore di 
Pisa, Brink directly confronts his greatest pre- 
decessors in the editor’s art. He argues that 
Richard Bentley invented a new philology, “Rn 
historical science of antiquity in its major 
manifestations”. Brink shows with energy nnd 
erudition that Bentley's masterly work on 
Greek and Latin metres and textual criticism 
formed only part - although a crucial part - of 
an approach to antiquity that drew on every 
possible form of evidence, asked every re- 
levant question, and thus treated the ancient 
world as a historical whole for the first time. 
We follow the eighteenth-century “way from 
Bentley" to Porson, whose sharper and nar- 
rower brand of philology Brink describes with 
justice, and whose personal difficulties - his 
famous inability to be as consistently sober as 
he was conscientiously accurate - he Analyses 
with judgment and insight. Brink manages 
simultaneously to praise the strengths of the 
Porsonlans - their concentration on and mas- 
tery of Attic tragedy, their sober and modest 
approach to problems Bentley dealt with high- 
handedly- and to bring out their gradual loss 
of Bentley's breadth of vision, He shows that 
phllologia Bentleiana found most of its 
nlncteenth-centtiry inheritors in Germany, 
and roots the weaknesses and uncertainties of 

■ Victorian English scholarship firmly in the soil 
.°f the schools and Universities where it was 
practised. And he traces in detail the ways in 
which Munrq, Nettleship and Hoysraan reim- 
ported Bentley’s method to its native grounds - 
and, in Housman’s case, honed it to a sharp- 
ness never seen before or since. 

The book’s title and subtitle are a little 
■breatening - offqred an equation of English 
g*s»ical scholarship with Bentley, Porson and 
Housman ‘ the reader begins to fear that he will 
t* seryed tediously familiar wares: hackneyed 
“necdotes about manuscripts and Fellows of 
l -Wty, fog rising oyer the Racks, homilies 
about textual critjcjsm as the noblest product 
of the human ttiirtd. Happily, the text dispels 
; |^se apprehehsions and provides many re- 
; Brink does', emphasize the correction 
i SJd cxplje&tion of.tekts, but tie offers powerful 
_ gurflents for doing so and hovers many Other 

■ vj^of scholarahip as well. He does tell some 

' MiHir f iav el°st their sheen from too much 

; . .®4Ung ari d lie does work very hard to ward 
!i: w ??^ s Ws qf hU heroes. Bitt he is no anti- 

V r hagibgrapher Hls protagonists are 

pm^andfallible, as is clear from the fact that 
i. Uves and Works to lUiimiriate qiib 

. ; approach, pays off. well in, his 

^eount qi Bentley^ which brinks out interest? 
;yjS^ n ! Qec tiQn^ betweqn; the ; Scholar - and the 
' •pA a ;®^-^?fo , ^cr. And here, aS in Horace on 
''i -fo* li^'.mdnjtiigreat 


feats of scholarship now little known - like 
Gataker’s edition of Marcus Aurelius, to which 
he devotes a fine appreciation. 

Brink's work stands out above all, however, 
for q slightly different reason. Most previous 
writers in English on the history of scholarship 
have had little to say about the details of their 
subjects' work. From Mark Pattison on, the 
tradition has called for elegant generalities 
about great works seen at a very respectful 
distance. Brink, by contrast, takes us down 
from the vista of the mine-owner's country 
house to the coal-face, and makes us watch the 
hardest critical work from very close up. Wc 
learn how critics assembled materials and 
reasoned about them; we are shown the 
genuine novelties of the great works; and wc 
are constantly warned not to confuse clinkers 
with coal, or to mistake the equipment of early 
scholars for our own more sophisticated tools. 


edition of the Eumenides . . . would now be 
considered complete” unless it drew on Mul- 
ler's work. Mure tellingly still, he treats us 
obvious Muller's thesis that any study of the 
play must involve not only philological treat- 
ment of its language but "the mythology, anti- 
quities, and local customs of the Greeks". And 
when he criticizes Muller's view on the political 
import of the play, he does so not because he 
considers tragedy unpolitical but because lie 
•has found what he considers a sounder analysis 
in the non-U Greek History of George Grote. 
The reception of MQlier in England would make 
a complex story - one that would include not 
merely the 1835 Cambridge translation of his 
Dissertations (reprinted in 1853, perhaps in re- 
sponse to Drake), but also the History of Greek 
Literature that he wrote for an English public. 

Wlint matters about Drake's work is its ordi- 
nariness. In a commentary aimed at students 



Satyrs both picking and treading grapes, depicted on an Attic cup of the sixth century Bcby the Chiral Painter: 
reproduced from Thomas H. Carpenter's Dionysian Imagery in Archaic Greek Art: Its development in 
black-figure vase painting (I43pp, with sixty-one plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. 0198132220). 


Like many recent historians of science - D. T. 
Whiteside and Martin Rudwick, for example - 
Brink concentrates not on rhetoric but on sub- 
stance. not on praising finished products but on 
reconstructing the processes by which they 
came into being. The result is historical work of 
a very high level. 

Naturally these stimulating essays have 
some gaps, at least in part as the natural result 
of their origins. Brink’s discussion of the 
great seventeenth-century scholar Thomas 
Stanley, historian of philosophy and editor of 
Aeschylus, does not quite do justice either to 
the man or to the rich evidence about him 
recently assembled by J. A. Grays. We now 
know that Stanley owed as much to mother wit 
(and miscellaneous reading) as to bis anony- 
mous helper. Bishop Pearson. More seriously, 
the fine chapter “Classical education and 
scholarship in the Victorian age", though 
surely correct in its outlines, may somewhat 
underestimate the penetration of new ideas and 
methods into the unreformed universities. 
Brink digcusseS the Porsonian journal of the, 
1810s, the Museum Criticum, but not Ihe 
Philological Museum of the 1830s, where dia- 
logues of the dead by Landor nestle cheek by 
jowl \vith articles translated from the innova- 
tive Rheinisches Museum fOr Phllologie. • 

And one will not encounter in his pages such 
unconventional members of; the English aca-. 
demicdlite ns Bernard Drake. Drake, a Fellow 
of King's who died young in Madeira in 185*1, 
stood close to the heart of the Establishment; he 
even served as "Captain of Montera on the last 
occasion (1844) of tfie celebration of that festival 
at Eton" before moving onward and upward to 
Cambridge. A skilful classicist; he died too 
soon to demonstrate real originality.- Yet jiis , 
edition of Aeschylus' Eumenides, published in 
1853, begins from the , most original and . 
controversial German work in the fi?ld, K. 0. . 
M tiller’s famous dissertations pn the text and 
Gottfried Hermann's equally famous aftacks 
qtetitobt'iDBikei^ ; 


who wanted a translation as well as a Greek 
text - and a good deal of help supplying under- 
stood subjects for verbs and similar fairly 
elementary matter in. their notes - German 
historicism finds a home amid the grammatical 
glosses and literary parallels. I suspect that a 
longer and more leisurely treatment of the sub- 
ject would retrace the contours sketched by 
Brink, but would also blur and complicate 
them in detail. 

Brink approaches each of his main subjects 
as an austere but not unsympathetic master of 
ceremonies. Each performer comes in turn be- 
fore a closed curtain and wields his instrument 
under the glare of a powerful spotlight. Spot- 
lights make marvellous tools for certain ends. 
They bring out each performer's features in 
relief, and reveal even the problematic aspects 
of their technique with pitiless clarity . But they 
isolate as well as illuminate; and at some points 
in the performance as a whole, one does feel 
that the major figures have been too sharply 
cut off from their environment. 

An example is in Chapter Three, where 
Brink examines in detail whnl he rightly de- 
scribes os Bentley’s most astonishing works: 
the Eplstola ad Mlllium of 1691 and the Dis- 
sertation on Pltalaris of 1697. His appreciation 
of these two great essays has many virtues. He 
> brings out the sharpness of Bentley's historical 
sense, especially as applied to the Greek 
language. And he ebnveys in non-technical 
language the first of those brilliant discoveries 
about niiciclit metres Much se t Bcntly off from 
any of his predecessors. More remarkably still, 
he analyses with penetration the nature of the 
English audience Bentley addressed and the 
ways in which it simply could . not nccept 
; Bentley's methods. ■ 

Yet on one vital point E should differ - 
! ’widely, though perhaps not loto coelo - from 
' Brink. .He compares Benttey’a works with 
: earlier work on (he same subjects; thus tie 
compares what Bentley had to say about the 
; authenticity of (he lei tors ascribedlo the tyrant 


Phaiaris (sixth century bc) with what Politinn, 
Erasmus and Leibniz had already said. What 
he docs not do, however, is to set Bentley's 
way of framing and answering his questions 
into the larger context of the history of ideas 
and scholarship. And this approach sometimes 
modernizes Bentley’s work unduly. 

Consider, first of nil, the Epistola ad 
Milliurn that Bentley wrote to accompany a 
long-postponed edition of the world chronicle 
of John Mnlalas (sixth century ad). Brink de- 
monstrates the amazing sure ness with which 
Bentley divined that historical truths and 
genuine fragments of classical Greek could bc 
recovered from the rubble of Malulas nnd 
other late sources. But he does not stress or 
explain certain other points in the work: 
notably, Bentley's evident interest in refuting 
Ihe belief that the pngans had benefited from 
knowledge of the true theology. Bentley shows 
at length that a fragment ascribed to Sophocles 
that criticized idolatry (and was much quoted 
by the Greek Fathers) could not bc genuine, 
since it contained linguistic errors and, more 
importantly, since Sophocles could hnrdly 
have attacked pagun observances in a tragedy 
performed as part of a Greek festival. He 
makes fun of the Orphlca and of those moderns 
who offer explanations for Orphic terms 
“based on the foolish trifles of the Cnbalists”. 
And he also makes fun of those “men of ele- 
gant judgment who revere the oracles com- 
monly ascribed to the Sibyl as the real effusions 
of that prophetic old Indy, Noah's daughter". 

We commonly believe that the Victorians 
were the first to imagine Sophocles as an Angli- 
can bishop who happened to write Greek (as 
Mr Jnckson describes this superstition in The 
Longest Journey). In fact, however, this view 
was widespread In the Renaissance (and 
largely rested on patristic authority). It often 
formed part of the larger belief that the pagnns, 
inheritors of their own revelation, had been 
monotheist sages. And it received one of its 
last powerful defences in the Cambridge of 
Bentley's youth. Ralph CudwoTth, Parlia- 
mentarian, head of a house and Platonist, 
offered in his True Intellectual System of the 
Universe of 1678 a long argument that the ex- 
tant Sibylline Oracles and dialogues of Hermes 
Trismegistus, though late, must correspond at 
least in part with the lost originals (which had 
in turn been the products of pagan sages in- 
spired by God). What looked like polytheism 
was only "polyonymy" - the multiplication of 
names for a single Creator. 

- Did Bentley attack these ideas in (he Epist- 
olal One well-informed contemporary thought 
so. When the scholar and scientist Edward 
Bernard read the proofs, he wrote to Bentley 
that it would be better to emend the language 
of “those splendid iambs" Bentley had denied 
to Sophocles than to abandon, “as unworthy of 
the buskined Sophocles", lines cited by "our 
Justin and other ora tors of Christ". The corres- 
pondence - which should be read by all bud- 
ding academic controversialists - was ex- 
tended, detailed and unfailingly polite. In the 
course of it Bentley not only maintained but 
strengthened his convictions. He had assem- 
bled evidence to show that all the Fathers who 
had quoted these verses had derived them from 
one suspect Hellenistic source, ascribed to 
Hecntacus of Abdera, which the great Protest- 
ant scholar Joseph Scaliger had distinguished 
from the much earlier work of the real Heca- 
taeus. He now found rich linguistic evidence to 
. Suggest that the Sophoclenn- fragment was a 
Jewish forgery - as he- put it, that pseuda- 
Hecatabus and the author of the third Sibylline 
. Oracle “were trained up in the snme school". 

. No one cart deny the modernity of Bentley's 
. historical and philological method hare. In- 
deed. to read Bernard’s Letters is to see what a 
- leap of the imagination it took to imbed Greek 
tragedy in Greek society as Bbntley did. But to 
read Bentley in context is also to sec that his 
questions were less novel than his answers. In 
■- attacking the Sibyls nnd pseudo-Sophocles, in 
tracing fakes back to their Hellenistic Jewish 
sources, Bentley took up and continued n 
Strong thread first spun by Ihe great Protestant 
scholars of the end of the sixteenth century - 
Ibhannes Opsopoeus, whose edition of the - 
Sibylline Oracles proved their inauthent icily 
by detailed historical and textual argument; 
Isaac Casatibon, whose short essay did the 
same for Hermes Trismegistus a few years lalei; 
and jSeaUngpr*! fo .whato iBqntlcy ,expliqjt)y 
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referred. The sharply philological Epbtola ad 
MiUitim , in short, forms a direct adjunct to 
Bentley's Criiita suer a; it uses the tools of a 
well-defined school in earlier humanism not 
just to reassemble fragments of (lie pagans but 
also to repair a live theological wire. 

In the ease of the Dissertation on Phaiaris , to 
he sure , Brink paints the historical and literary 
background in detuil. Yet even here more 
could be said, l ie does not compare Bentley's 
use of internal and external evidence to the 
classic ancient parallel (Julius Africanus’ 
attack on the Susanna story in the Septuagim 
text of Daniel) or the classic modern one 
(Lorenzo Valla's demolition of the Donation 
of Constantine). He does not situate Bentley’s 
work within the larger European crisis of the 
late seventeenth century - that time in which 
sceptics uttackcd the possibility and the value 
of historical knowledge nnd wits asserted the 
superiority of aesthetics to philology. 

And he docs not compare Bentley to con- 
temporary scholars who worked on similar nnd 
related topics. A more elaborate treatment 
than Brink's might start by comparing Bentley 
with the Leiden scholar Jacob Perizonius, 
whose historical criticism Bentley much 
admired. Perizonins’s essay on the Latin 
history of the Trojan War by pseudo- Pictys of 
Crete, a forgery of the third century Air, came 
out just after the Phaiaris , in 1702; it shows a 
sensitivity to the habits of forgers, n concern 
with verbal detail and a historical erudition 
rivalling Bentley’s own. and its argument that 
the Latin text was a translation from a Greek 
original, though controversial at the time, has 
been confirmed by two papyrus finds in mod- 
ern times. Perizonius's essay on Quintus Cur- 
tius in 1703 brilliantly refuted Jean Leclerc’s 
brutal critique of that very rhetorical ancient 
historian. He thus taught the author of the first 


great Ars critica a lesson in critical thinking. 
Lectcrc , Perizonius pointed out, criticized Cur- 
tius Tor failing to meet modern standards of 
historical accuracy and for inventing speeches. 
And such anachronistic tests could not prop- 
erly be applied to the ancients' goals and 
methods: 

They make judgmc nis about ea rly things on t he basis 
uf the custom of their own times, a most foolish 
habit. For each people nnd each period has its own 
customs, ond men must follow them then rather than 
foreign or outdated ones - just as we must accept, 
willy nilly , changes in styles of clothing, even if we do 
not like it. Nothing could be sillier, then, than to 
Attack nn author's judgment because he follows the 
accepted customs of his time and people. 

This comparison would show that Bentley’s 
European audience included some who could 
appreciate his historical arguments better than 
the Christ Church wits. And more compari- 
sons, I think, would show that Bentley’s attack 
on Phaiaris had roots in earlier European 
scholarship. No one can deny his originality on 
many points, or the novelty and profundity of 
his knowledge of Greek literature. But no one 
can deny the kinship between his Dissertation 
nnd many other scholarly works which show 
the spirit of Enlightenment ns clearly us the 
essays of the philosophcs later on. Bentley had 
read and cited with respect, for example, the 
Historical and Critical Dictionary of the 
learned “Baile". And reuders of his corres- 
pondence will find that he lived - in mind if not 
in body - in a highly cosmopoliton world - a 
transnational Republic of Letters from some of 
whose citizens he had much to learn. It is no 
accident that the first letter to Bentley that 
Wordsworth printed, from William Wolton, 
shows the two men applying to their own ends 
the new paleeographical methods of Jean 
Mabillon. The De re diplomatica was only one 
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Roman Art and Imperial Policy 

485pp. with 201 black-nnd-white and three 

colour illustrations. Aarhus University Press. 
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This book is an ambitious attempt at relating 
developments in Roman art to the changing 
political structure of the Empire. In its basic 
outline the story has frequently been told be- 
fore, but seldom with such zest and conviction 
as Niels Hannestad brings to his narrative. 
Moreover, by laying emphasis on symbolism, 
on abstract concepts such as concotdia, pax 
and libertas , and on the devices shown on 
coins, he is able to escape the straitjackel im- 
posed by the production (and survival) of Slate 
Reliefs, most of which were carved .within a 
period of a century and a half from the reign of 
Domitian to that of Septimius Severus. 

Hannestad is at one with other scholars in 
. seeing social and economic realities reflected 
in Roman ait, but decidedly at odds with the 
prevailing fashion; in placing the Emperor at 
the very centre of the stage and interpreting 
many of the changes which took place as re- 
flections of his will. O f course the author is not 
tempted into a disjointed and superficial view 
of. Imperial history ns a simple succession of 
"good" and “bad" emperors, hut he does 
1 emphasize that what Augustus or Nero or 
■' Septimius Sovcrus belleveU was reflected in art 
and came to influence theperccptioqs of their 
successors; 

.Thus the spjendid bronze coin 1 of Nero which 
. graces the cover of Homan Art and imperial 
Policy was an aggressive attempt at advertising 
r popular f fellcristic-stylc monarchy. Both thu 
portrait iiself and the use of a relatively low 
.-vqluc denomination show this. Nero's trium- 
phant return from the East curried within it the 
seeds of the late antique Adventus\ such splen- 
did theatre was not intended for the Senate, 
which haled it and damned Nero's memory. 

The ort.of Trajan’s reign was designed to a 
very differentend. It certainly does not express 
the personal cpiiqaisseurship , of Nerb for 
Hadrian) but was used as never before! (a extol 
the ruler ns a warrior and as the father of his 


people. The military virtues of the Optlmus 
Princeps on Trajan’s Column look forward to 
the aspirations of the soldier emperors of the 
third century; on the Great Trajanic Frieze, he 
tramples barbarians like a heroic Alexander 
the Great. It is scarcely surprising to find such 
virtns (not the prerogative of an ordinary 
citizen but, as the title Princeps implies, of a 
being different in kind) appealing to Constan- 
tine, who incorporated the panel in his arch. 

Hadrian, Trajan's successor, eschewed such 
bloodthirsty renown: “Where Trajan saw 
Caesar as an ideal, Hadrian looked back to the 
Augustan period." His consolidation of the 
Empire, and his concept of it as a single state 
coterminous with civilization, were lofty ideals 
to which coins, medallions and sculpture gave 
expression, but even his return to gentler 
values was accompanied by features which 
other emperors would adopt with very differ- 
ent effect, the hunts on the tondi re-used 
on the Arch of Constantine look forward to 
Commodus as Hercules, as he appears on the 
famous bust in the Conservatori Museum, 
while the Antinous figures (we surely do not 
need to adopt the dark implications suggested 
by Hannestad) and the extraordinary Had - 
nanus Renatus head point the way to the close 
identification of emperors and saviour gods 
from Septimius Severus to Constantine. 

If whal emperors did mattered, the genera! 
progress from the notable man (in the Repub- 
lic) to the Augustan Princeps and ultimately to 
the man-God (at (he time of the Tetrarchy) 
seems inexorable. Despite (he fact that emper- 
ors could (and did) influence the style of artis- 
tic patronage during their reigns, the course of 
development described appears sp relentless 
that the render must wonder whether the final 
result would hove been any different if rulers 
of a very different stamp had held power. 
Hannestad does not try 16 answer this, question 
but points out that many emperors were com- 
petent managers through whom government 
could be carried pul; a few were of Sufficient 
intellectual stature to initiate changes; others 
were disasters to the Slate: the manipulation 
of slogans on the? coinage or in sculpture re- 
flects conscious decisions, arifl the path by 
which libertas became the same Kseatritas, or 
the Imperial Adventustook on the character of 
the eplphapy iof: the-.Sun god, were not 
predetermined.; .. =■■ • 


of the many powerful tools ready to Bentley’s 
hand as he came of age. 

Finally, even Brink's most novel and power- 
ful argument for the novelty of Bentley’s 
thought seems somewhat strained. In a well- 
documented and very original section, he 
shows that the creators of the new German 
philology of the nineteenth century looked 
back to Bentley as an exemplary figure, and 
praised him as ahead of his own time. Yet at 
least one of Brink's witnesses, Friedrich 
August Wolf, in fact offers quite ambiguous 
testimony about Bentley. True, he greatly 
admired Bentley’s learning and wit, his critical 
acuteness and his physical gusto (Wolf told his 
Haile students that Bentley was so fat that he 
had to use two seats when he rode the post 
coach). He summed up the problem of Phaiar- 
is’ letters in terms that left no doubt about his 
views: “This wild rascal wrote 148 humane let- 
ters.” And he described Bentley’s quarrel with 
Boyle, the young editor of Phaiaris, in terms 
that left no doubt about the side he favoured: 
“Instead of boxing [Boyle's] ears, Bentley 
wrote that the things were all forged." Yet in 
summing up the merits of the Dissertation, 
Wolf explicitly described it as a brilliant syn- * 
thesis of traditional components: “he applied 
together, in a masterly way, all the arts that 
earlier scholars had applied in isolation to simi- 
lar problems". He thus called attention, as 
Brink says, to “the bond which unifies the acti- 
vities of this one man"; but he also pointed to 
the earlier origins of many of these activities. 
And while I fully agree that Bentley’s recep- 
tion in Germany provides vital evidence for the 
interpretation of Bentley’s work, I would also 
argue that we must take advontage of every 
him the Germans give us - however complex, 
and even messy, the picture that results from 
doing so. 


It is refreshing to have such an intelligent 
and well-written account of those very works of 
an which are most studied by students, who 
often have the greatest difficulty in discerning a 
pattern behind their development. The choice 
of illustrations is interesting and the endnotes 
are frequently as illuminating as the text itself. 

I have only two real criticisms. The first con- 
cerns Hannestad’s understanding of Roman 
religion. He is superlatively good on such 
anthropological observations as the Roman 
penchant for head-hunting, yet he has diffic- 
ulty in believing that the Romans truly be- 
lieved in their gods, or in the Imperial cult, 
before the advent of the oriental mysteries. 
Indeed, should such a distinction between the 
Saviour faiths and other aspects of Roman reli- 


Even Brink’s fine treatments of Benfe, 
Housman as editors could also be eijlwM 
One would like to hear more of BentleyW 
frontation with the great sixteenth-centJ^ 
tor of Terence, Gabriele Faerno, whose Z 
he reprinted with his own. Much of Bento, 
commentary reads like a dialogue with L 
distant predecessor, and though his comm® 
are hardly pious (“poor old Faerno, he fa, 
scanned his verses not with his ears butonhs 
fingers"), they also show how much heproSted 
(and Bentley is not always right when t!» 
disagree). And one could imagine a treabsey 
of Housman less severely internal -one flu 
juxtaposed the iconoclastic persona Housnu 
presented to his readers to some of (beotta 
great figures of the same period who tod 
rigorous logic to pull startling conclusions ta 
puzzling evidence. The trio recently analjvJ 
by Carlo Ginzburg in a brilliant essay -Frail, 
Morelli, Sherlock Holmes - would make i 
good starting-point, and Father Brown migk 
prove relevant as well. But these chapters, i 
must be said, are enormously rewarding a 
they stand. No one has conveyed so uitlU 
non-technical language, how great edhon 
work. 

In the end, the Epistola and Dissertafmii 
firmly resist full analysis until they can It 
read in modem editions on the model of lit 
splendid recent Cambridge presentations d 
Nietzsche on Tragedy and Kepler ague 
TJrsus. And the complex problems Brink ha 
raised would require a thick book -a bool a 
richly informed about sources and as scostthi 
to nuances of style as Horace on Poetry -toJ) 
them full justice. Meantime we can use, a! 
must give thanks for, these lean and hoi 
essays, the noble work of a scholar who ha 
read much and thought hard about the histoty 
of his discipline. 


gion be made at all7 If we are prepared is 
accept that Roman religion at all times h*4» 
real impact on the emotions, we can lookr! 
many of the works of art discussed in this boot 
especially in the earlier parts of it, as nd* 
more than propoganda. Trajan and hiscooflUy- 
men probably really did believe that lopfa 
helped them in battle; the epithet Opto * . 
Princeps thus truly acquires a religious ^ 1 
the Emperor as the earthly substitute w ; 
Jupiter Optlmus Maximus in the heawas- 
Second, in a book which deserves much«> 
something should be done about the 
spine and poor-quality binding in future to 
tions, for this is a work which must bccoox* 
classic in the literature of Roman pobto 
much as in that of Roman art. 


Rescued from conjecture 


J. H, C. Le ach 

PIERRE GRIMAL 

The Dictionary or Classical Mythology 
Translated by A: R. Maxwell-Hyslop 
'603pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50. 

063M32090 

This substantial and attractive book should be 
warmly welcomed. A. R. Ma^well-Hyslop’s 
translation of ; The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pierre Grimal, originally pub- 
lished in French In 1951, is a work at once 
authoritative and complete, Anyone who has 
ever lost his way in the complex genealogies of 
the qreek gods and heroes will value the forty 
genealogical tables; scholars wifi appreciate 
the superbly detailed references to the ancient 
sources for each entry; as, well as the helpful 
(and modernized) table of sources, in which 
core has been taken tdillst the editions which 
are mosreas'iy accessible for English readers 
(especially, and relevantly, t h e Loeb .Classical 

^brary), and there isja full Index. A short 

bjoliography vypuld have been welcome. The 
black-and.whjle illystratibps are’ copious and 
pertinent. ", 

; 'Jiy ^|bpUng of the, eniries!ind refeiiedt^s 

■ j an i mpressjve standard of ; accuracy i 

given makes 


browsing an almost mandatory plensure^w^ 
will indeed be a learned reader wbq 
find something he did not Previously know" 
almost every page. On page 5, indeed. ** 
found the answer to the famously 
question" of Sir Thomas Browne 
’ the “name Achilles assumed when he W w 
self among women", and if this 
not tell us “what song the Syrens sanjr > TV 
least we are given the information | iw. 
were originally a duo, who 
(variously) a quartet and a trio - , 

tively played the lyre, sang and played wc 
. - and could perform celestial ;h a nw*® , ; |j | | 

• Etymologies are sensibly not attwy 
a useful feature is the appearance t ij-.j 
' type of all relevant names next *° ,j 
, Ji2ed version, and my sampling 
ferror in the Greek (under daemon)-, 
Hyslop has mercifully retained the 1 W; 
English spellings (Achilles ratlf* 
rAkhilleus). ' Y:‘ - j- - . 

; For a Jong time there has bqe“ I 
..replace the useful but very : 

.Dictionary of Lempriftre. Fpr f{ ” L aiohl L . 
historical matters this was done jwrjfi £ > 

• .the Oxford Classical ^liona^\ an^^ 
'. publication of Pierre Grimal s : Te na ifr(*'' 

Classical Mythology, 

• relegated to the shelf 

'/ have honourably outlived their u#n> 

•v.i.i' iV' j 
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Robing-room reminiscences 


Patr ick Devlin 

MICHAEL GILBERT (Editor) 

The Oxford Book of Legal Anecdotes 
328pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50. 

0192141120 


The Oxford Book of Literary Anecdotes, which 
came out in 1975, was an immediate and an 
immense success. So it was to be expected that 
the publisher, when looking around for suc- 
cessors, should cast his eye upon the legal pro- 
fession. For the legal profession - or at any 
rate the more exposed part of it, which is the 
Bar - harbours a huge store of anecdotage. 
Barristers congregate for lunch and dinner at 
the Inns of Court and in circuit messes. They 
also spend a lot of time waiting for their cases 
to come on, time which they pass in talk. 
Trained as they are in the art of oral composi- 
tion, they find that anecdotes easily take shape 
on their lips, where they are improved, polished 
and exchanged. Their professional fluency 
puts them in demand for after-dinner 
speeches, where the legal anecdote is always 
welcome. A selection of them is as much a 
social asset of the young barrister as the 
sheets of music which the Victorian maiden 
happened to bring with her to the evening 
party. 

“The natural milieu of the anecdote is con- 
versation", as the editor of the Oxford Book of 


Literary Anecdotes justly observed. Neverthe- 
less, the pen is for the literary man the proper 
instrument for the perpetuation of thought. So 
the mature literary anecdote sooner or later 
finds its home in print, and it was from such 
sources that the earlier selection was made. 
Michael Gilbert has in this book taken the 
same course. But what is sauce for the literary 
profession is not sauce for the legal. The great 
corpus of anecdotage in the legal profession is 
still moved around by word of mouth. Only a 
small fraction of it has been committed to 
paper, mainly by the few judges, barristers and 
their clerks who have idled away their retire- 
ment by writing their reminiscences. I dare say 
that Mr Gilbert found himself with no alterna- 
tive. He is, of course, nearly as well known as a 
solicitor as he is as a writer of crime stories. But 
Qnly a barrister has easy access to the tales that 
go the rounds. 

The consequence is that The Oxford Book of 
Legal Anecdotes, starved of its natural nourish- 
ment, can offer to the reader only what can be 
coldly furnished forth from the refrigerators of 
print. Take, for example, the case of Theo 
Mathew, the greatest legal wit of my time. He 
employed some of his leisure in light historical 
research and published the fruits in For 
Lawyers and Others. Four delightful extracts 
are in the present volume. It is not for this, 
however, that he is famous, but for his ready 
comments on current events. He was one of the 
first to appear before Sir Ernest Pollock, 
whose appointment as Master of the Rolls had 


Founts of scurrility 


E. S. Turner 

SIDNEY KIRKPATRICK 

k Cast or Killers 

230pp. Hutchinson. £10.95. 

0091670802 

It is not unknown for a writer, to embark on a 
sober project and then find himself sidetracked 
on to something far more diverting. Sidney 
Kirkpatrick, an American journalist, was 
working on a biography of King Vidor, the film 
director of breeches-and-riding-crop days, 
when he found that all records of what Vidor 
had been doing in 1967 were missing fr6m an 
otherwise over-documented life. Searching the 
recesses of the director's three homes, he even- 
tually turned up a strong-box full of papers. 

In fact Vidor, then in his seventies, had been 
fcrreling out the truth about the "unsolved" 
murder, in 1922, of the English-born Holly- 
wood director William Desmond Taylor, an 
event he hoped to turn into his fifty-fifth film. 
The affair had been a reliable fount of scurrility 
wits day and had broken the acting careers of 
Mabel Normand and Mary Miles Minter, 
names once posted on every far-flung-fleapit. 

Who killed Taylor? The index says: “Para- 
mount Pictures, possible involvement in mur- 


Restoration and reformation 

— — ^ — - — - — — : the manorial or ecclesiastical courts might 

'»• Sharpe : . beendoing, a pity, given that the post-Res 

' <_-3 . ■ „• anniac-iaaflrnt mints iir oarticular a 


been widely and unfairly criticized in the 
Temple as a political job. “Disappointingly 
good”, Mathew reported; (he verdict has often 
been used since in the cusc of an unexpected 
elevation. When a conviction before the Lord 
Chief Justice was quashed in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal by three of his puisnes, Jus- 
tices Charles, Humphreys und Du Pnrcq , there 
was much speculation as to who had been the 
ringleader in belling the cat. “There was no 
leader”, Theo said firmly, “they shared it out. 
Humphreys wrote the judgment, Charles de- 
livered it and Du Parcq was sent round to 
apologize." 

Lord Bowen’s most celebrated witticism, 
now a century old but still fresh, qualifies for 
inclusion because it was privately printed. 
There is missing his comment on Mr Justice 
Kekewich, “that he had all the virtues of a 
judge offirstinstnnce.be was quick, courteous 
and wrong”. This is a pity, since it would have 
led to the explanation by Lord Asquith (from 
whom there is nothing) that, when Lord 
Bowen said (hat, he did not menn to imply thnt 
the Court of Appeal was slow, rude and right, 
because then they would have been usurping 
the functions of (he House of Lords. 

Mr Justice Swift was the most colourful judi- 
cial character in the first half of the century. 
Fortunately (here are two biographies of him. 
But there is only a casual reference to Mr Jus- 
tice Stable: nothing about his dog on circuit nor 
about the adventures of his butler, Pc ever, nor 
about the juror whose wife was going to con- 


der", but the company did not order the 
slaying; its executives merely “hightailed it" to 
the scene and mode off with bundles of the 
dead man’s letters, a normal act of prudence. 
The total of suspects rose to 300, including the 
two actresses named, the mother of one of 
them, the dead man’s brother, his secretary, 
bootleggers, drug-pushers, blackmailers, an 
aggrieved soldier and a couple of hitch-hikers. 
The victim’s houseman was in trouble for soli- 
citing boys in the park, seemingly not for him- 
self. This was the Hollywood that was trying to 
live down the Fatty Arbuckle scandal, but the 
smell of rotting morals could still be detected 
far out to sea. 

Kirkpatrick dropped his biography and be- 
gan writing this brisk account of how Vidor set 
about cracking the murder riddle. The director 
had left copious notes of interviews with survi- 
vors, even partly written scenes. A cynic might 
express surprise that a Hollywood director 
should go to such extravagant lengths to get his 
facts right. Vidor was helped by the police, 
whose files he surreptitiously copied in a pri- 
vate room. Encouraging him was his old flame 
Colleen Moore, another great fleapit name, by 
then a financial power of such standing that 
when in Britain (says the author) she stayed at 
a Scottish castle “where British royalty kept a 


BEATTIE. • 

Crime and the bourls In Rngland 1660-181)0 
iJWpp. Oxford University Press. £48 
M®peiback,'£l5); . ‘ 

°l ?8200587 "V - ■ 


j? .Mi Beattie published a lengthy ex- 
.Pjpwiory article on.cHme in Surrey and Sussex 
;^ w ^ i an ^660 and 1800 , which was generally 
jmgrd^i as the best statistically based piece of 
written on that subject. This long, tech- 
plished, and influential; article 
i^now grqyyn into a book, which is also tong 
ijW accomplished, and deserves to 

ftome.innuential’ 

itmnf PhJ^riye is to study crime and: 
;^ l Trf nent ?s reflected in the experiences 'of 
Rafter-sessions in Surrey and. 
Sussex over lii? chosen 
“ is; important to remember; -as he 
there are a number of themes 


• tnere are a.numDer Qi uiemes 
js^^tnihfngiiTlitMe village tensions and 
Actions Much have been studied by 
1 i t tle!fttte ftt ion . 
g^^i Beattie' is!no( cx)ri«rft6d!wUb what 


suite of rooms reserved for her visits" (Balmor- 
al? Castle of Mcy?) 

The murderer wns not all that hard to spot; 
the real mystery was why the police had made 
no arrest. Officers who appeared to be making 
progress were taken off the case. This, after all, 
was the City of (Fallen) Angels. It was well- 
known that jthe studios were capable of any- 
thing. Not only did they whisk away those let- 
ters, they possibly planted “evidence" to give a 
more acceptable idea of the dead man’s habits. 
Their publicity departments were well used to 
pumping out falsehoods. In happier days 
Taylor had been represented as a hero of the 
First World War, an ace pilot and so forth, 
whereas in fact he had joined up too late to 
serve anywhere but in Hounslow and Nova 
Scotia. His father was supposed to have been a 
major in the British Army. On page 133 he is a 
sergeant-majoT (which seems more likely) but 
in the index he is major again. 

Hollywood was infested by people who had 
changed their names, not always for good 
reasons. Before going West, Taylor, then 
called Tanner, had walked out on a wife and 
a prosperous business in New York. One night 
his ex-wife, who had divorced him, took her 
daughter to the cinema to see Captain Alvarez 
and noticed that the star had a familiar face. 


the manorial or ecclesiastical courts might have 
beendoing, a pity, given that the post-Restora- 
tion ecclesiastical courts in; particular are in 
urgent need 6f investigation. More surprising- 
ly, he has little to say, apart from maintaining a 
fairly straightforward dichotomy between ru- 
ral and urban (le, London suburban) Surrey, 
about local variations within his two counties. 
Other county studies have suggested thol de- 
tailed examination of such variations can pro- 
vide fascinating insights into the nature of 
• crime and its control in early modem England. 

Beattie, like anybody writing oh this subject, 
has been obliged to set himself limits, and with- 
in these his work could hardly have been bet- 
! fared. His main focus is pn “mainstream”, off- 
. ’ cnees (theft, burglary , rape, coining, homicide 
and infanticide) and how these were treated in 
the courts. His findings on the pattern ofoff- 
' ences over time flesh but quj- earlier know- 
ledge. Homicides dropped steadily in number, 
In Surrey from 2-5 per 100,000 of population i in 
the post-Restoration period to a more 0.3 
around 1800. Property offences, by far; the 
most frequently , indicted of felonies, present 
more problems of analysis- Rural Suitey ,and 
Sussex experience*! ^ falling away of indeed 
property offences after and ltwas onl y 10 


ceive that afternoon. There are now many stor- 
ies in circulation about Mr Justice Melford 
Stevenson; but they, I suppose, must await 
mortification. 

On (he whole, the legal anecdotes arc not so 
well fashioned as the literary; reminiscers are 
after all amateurs. Moreover, some of the legal 
are subject to a peculiar handicap. The pro- 
se nee of ladies has until recently gene rally been 
thought to require some purification of the 
anecdote. This was never so at the Bar. Lady 
banisters were from the first expected, like 
Lady Macbeth, to call on the spirits “that tend 
on mortal thoughts, unsex me here": heavily 
Qutuumbered, they complied. But when in 
1964 a rcminisccr, G. D. Roberts, QC, sought 
to put into public print, in his book Law aiid 
Life, what the professional ladies had had to 
tolerate, it was evidently thought to be going 
too far. The consequence is that the versions 
printed in the anecdotes numbered 209 and 301 
are much more restricted than those in circula- 
tion. Since it is now 1986, it is perhnps permissi- 
ble to say thnt the publisher's inability in 1964 
to refer to hulls and buggery respectively 
destroys the pith of each anecdote. A different 
misfortune strikes anecdote no 348; it is not 
uhoul the Late Lord Upjohn, ns alleged, but 
about his more anecilo table father. 

The book is within its limitations a neat job 
but it is not the definitive work. By way of 
compensation, however, the jacket illustrates 
a collection of legal faces from Vanity Fair, 
1891 , each of which is an anecdote in itself. 


Squeezing Daisy's hand, she suid, “That's your 
father.” If TannerfTaylor had wanted to 
vunish, he had adopted a curious way of lying 
low. But there were many curious things about 
the actor-turned-director and Kirkpatrick halt 
a fine old time unfolding the story in “whodu- 
nit” manner. The talc thus revealed might well 
have given Vidor his desired come-back, but 
apparently the director locked away his re- 
search because there were still loo many survi- 
vors of the scandal (the inhabitants of Holly- 
wood are notoriously long-lived, as we know 
from seeing thoje fluent saurians recalling old 
times on television). 

What mars Kirkpatrick's tour de force is the 
inclusion of non-significant detail in the worst 
“Insight" manner. Vidor is for ever showering 
and shaving. He eats his Cream of Wheat with 
honey, washes his breakfast dishes, then 
dresses for the day. He goes to a poker game, 
“stopping off along the way for a six-pack of 
Budweiser'VBut some of the detail is fascinat- 
ing enough. It is gratifying to know that in 1979 
Vidor (who made North-West Passage, Duel in 
the Sun and War and Peace) won an Honorary 
Academy Award for Life Achievement, which 
must be a good thing, but sad to learn that his 
estranged wife left her estate to her dog, which 
outlived him for two years. 


the late eighteenth century that they showed a 
sustained rise. Curiously, in urban Surrey too, 
the 1720s apart, it was only in thq later eight* 
eenth century that property offences occurred 
in large numbers. Other felonies were very 

rare* 

Beattie’s treatfnept of punishment also adds 
to our understanding of eighteenth -century 
developments. The main theme here is the 
growth in the belief that the criminal code was 
too seVere, nnd the search for effective lesser 
punishments than hanging. In 1660 henefit of 
clergy and whipping offered alternatives, but 
by 1720 had been largely overtaken by trans- 
portation to the American Colonies. This in 
turn attracted criticism, und after 177S censed 
to be an option anyway. Transportation to Au- 
stralia, begun in 1787, was too expensive, nnd 
logistlcatly impossible given a sharp rise in the 
number of convicts. Accordingly, by the late 
eighteenth century ad hoc experiments with 
imprisonment were coalescing into something 
like a system, and the reformation of the offen- 
der joined deterrence as one of the objectives 
of punishment. .. 

Some of these themes are familiar, but Beat- 
tie's work adds much detail to them and pro- 
vides important new insights. His handling of 


the immensely rich materials at his disposal is 
superb, and . he maintains an effective prose 
style over nearly 650 pages of detailed argu- 
ment s(udded with numerous graphs nnd 
tables. His book is a formidable achievement. 

The recently published The Law of Tort: 
Policies and trends In liability for damage to 
property and economic loss , edited by Michael 
Furmston (23] pp. Duckworth. £29.95. 0 7156 
2012 6) is a collection of pupers which were 
presented at the University of Bristol in 1984 
under the auspices of the Colston Research 
Society. Twelve scholars from Englnnd, the 
United States nnd the Continent contributed 
and they examined, from a wide range of 
perspectives, the present state of tfic law arid 
its likely future development. Chapters include 
K. M. Stnriton on “The recovery of pure 
economic loss in tort: the current issues of 
debate", .Robert L. Rabin on “Characterisa- 
tion, context and the problem of economic loss 
in American tori Law". Richard L. Abel on 
“Should tort law protect property against 
accidental loss?", Peter Cane on “Con- 
tract, tort and economic loss” and Paul 
Burrows on "Corrective justice and conces- 
sions to efficiency in the law of nuisance". 
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The earthy and the unearthly 
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Gerald Mangan 

JAMES HOGG 

Talcs or Love anil Mystery 

Edited by David Groves 

216pp. Edinburgh: Cunongntc. £9.95. 

0 8624 1 085 I 

MARGARET OUPHANT 

Selected Short Stories of the Supernatural 

Edited by Margaret K. Gray 

257pp. Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 

£8.50. 

07073 0478 4 

Although little or his work touches the level Of 
inspiration sustained in The Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner (1824), James Hogg produced 
a great deni that has weathered just as well. 
Much of it was for long unavailable: but new 
editions of the shorter prose-works have re- 
cently amplified his reputation. For this new 
selection, Dnvid Groves has unearthed six 
stories and two poems - mostly out of print 
since Hogg's lifetime, or bowdlerized by 
Victorian editors - that demonstrate the range 
and vigour of his writing throughout his cnrccr. 
Tates of Love tout Mystery opens with a poem 
published anonymously in 1794, when Hogg 
was still n young shepherd in the Ettriek Hills, 
and closes with n set of narrative sketches 
contributed to various periodicals in his six- 
ties, when lie was a conspicuous and Tong- 
established figure in Scollnnd. 

The centrepiece, “The Love Adventures of 
Mr George Cochrane" (1810). is a novella 
from the year of transition, when Hogg left Ills 
flock behind to seek his fortune in literary 
Edinburgh, and met with the same conde- 
scension that had dispirited Burns a generation 
before. When serialized in his own maga- 
zine The Spy, this farcical and semi- 
autobiographical account of rural courtships 
was found "shameful and indecent" by the 
capital's genteel critics, whose attitude ensured 
the magazine’s collapse. 

The offence seems to hnve derived from the 
story's revelation of ancient Border customs, 
which permitted midnight trysts in farmhouse 
bedrooms, although the narrator’s ineptitude 
and ill-fortune prevent any consummation of 
the kind frankly celebrated in Burns’s The 
Merry A fuses. Writing as an elderly bachelor, 
in a lone of rueful self-deprecation, Cochrane 
recounts a succession of abortive affairs in 
order to explain his wifeless condition. The 
longest episode involves him in a series of 
wrestling matches, which fail to prove his met- 
tle to a shepherd’s daughter; and a pious lady 
inflicts the final defeat, when he refuses to 
mount the stool of repentance for previous 
sins. Each of the women is richly characterized 
•“ daunlingly spirited, and gracefully articulate 
“ and each of the episodes conveys a wealth of 
information on local mores and theology. In its 
outspoken distaste for religious . fanaticism, 
and by its inclusion of an incident which obliges 
Cochrane to assume a dual identity, the whole 
tale clearly adumbrates the Confessions ; and 
Groves’s introduction makes a plausible case 
for reading it as an implicit satire on Scottish 
'sectarianism.. - 

. ..Hogg often played up to the caricature of 
rustic genius which "Christopher Nor th’* 'made 
• .of him in his Noctes Ambrasianae, but he was 
in fact shrewd and seir-confident. Thjs select 
; tlt>n reminds us that country ; matters, in every 
sense of thc.term, remained at the root of his 
generous moral vision;, and that his Scottish 
voice was always more supple than his English. 
The, Oriental fable "Eastern Apologues'? 
adopts a rather tired Jbhn&oilian formula to 
demonstrate ihetawdriness of material values; : 
: and there is 6 similar uniter tai rtf y of tone in the 
poem “The First Sermon?', whose Anglified 
narrator gloats ove^the downfall of a pompous 
‘young minister. By contrast; in "Seeking the 
Ttbudy" 0830). a mysterious tale , of it night- 
mare journey in search.ota midwife, the Ldw- 
Jaijd Scqlstongue is given its full head when the . 
hag-ridden horseman takes the rfeins of the 
narrative/ Hogg displays the sinews of his im- 
agination here-, aud its sources in what he 
called a "primitive dnd original" tradition. 

. During a career spanning Almost half a cen- 
iujry , Margaret Oliphanl .( *828-97) published a 
prodigious body of fiction which included, 
i^ong ninety or so other hove I?, 27re ChrbnL 
defof.Cartlngfoird grid Kirsieeh .’ ifr her intro- ■ 

. >• 1 : : i- ■<; iy; if; y ; K y > ' 


duction to six of Oliphant’s supernatural tales, 
Margaret K. Gray portrays a strong-willed 
literary workhorse, widowed in her youth, who 
was obliged to support a family of ailing and 
feckless menfolk. Her fluent but undistin- 
guished prose often betrays her need to calcu- 
late income by the puragraph; too many para- 
graphs demand to be skimmed (“Time flew by 
on gentle wings . . and her recourse to the 
traditional Gothic properties too often recalls 
Peacock's parody in Nightmare Abbey: gloomy 
mansions, dusty portraits, secret chambers, 
crotchety patriarchs and romantically suscep- 
tible youths are here in abundance, and in 
exhaustive detail. 

In “Enrthbound" (1880), a weak-minded 
youth is unwittingly infatuated by a beautiful 


apparition. In “The Secret Chamber" a ner- 
vous noble squirms under the thumb of the 
family demon; and in “The Portrait” on irreso- 
lute heir falls under the spell of his dead 
mother's portrait. The spinelessness of 
Oliphant's male characters must have had its 
origins in experience; and the hint of sternness 
in her tone often combines with a vein of impli- 
cit snobbery. When an aitch-dropping family 
of nouveaux riches in “Old Lady Mary" pride 
themselves on having acquired an upper-class 
ghost along with their rented manor, she 
misses the opportunity for comic relief. Her 
spectres are all notably well-heeled according 
to the convention, and invariably reluctant to 
reveal themselves to the lower orders. 

The stories are more interesting when she 


Less than deathless 


S. S, Prawer 

GREGORY A. WALLER 
The Living nnd (lie Undcad: From Stoker’s 
“Dracula” to Romero’s "Dawn of the Dead" 
.176pp. Champaign, IL; University of Illinois 
Press. S28.95. 

02520(2089 

This book by an American academic is hard 
going. Relieved by few felicities of phrasing, 
innocent of even the slightest touch of humour 
or irony, it plods dully along, dragging its 
readers through one laborious analysis after 
another of versions of the Dracula story in 
sub-literature, the popular cinema, and televi- 
sion. At times it reads like a parody of what 
used to be called the "New Criticism”; the kind 
of loving attention that Cleanth Brooks used to 
give to poems by Wordsworth or Keats is now 
bestowed on works by Dan Curtis and John 
Badham; classic status is accorded to Terence 
Fisher, and Stephen King becomes a culture- 
hero. Did Q. D. Lea vis know what she was 
starting when she took her close but severely 
critical look at popular narrative in Fiction and 
the Reading Pubilcf It is fashionable to sneer at 
the Leavises* “dlitism" and excessively narrow 
bounding of a "great tradition”; but their 
Arnoidian concern with standards and touch- 
stones is surely due for a revivailn face of the 


new academic reverence towards some of the 
direst products of a commercialized popular 
culture. What is most distressing about a book 
like The Living and the Undead is its pervasive 
lack of proportion. Everything is solemnly 
given the same weight, treated at wearisome 
length; the inevitable result is that the insights 
which the book does in fact contain tend to be 
lost in the unremitting stream of words. 

With judicious sifting, however, some 
worthwhile nuggets may be found. Discussing 
theatre adaptations of the Dracula story, Greg- 
ory Waller rightly points out how the figure of 
the vampire here becomes associated with cer- 
tain (specified) techniques of theatrical specta- 
cle, and that in the same way F. W. Murnau 
links the vampire with specific cinematic tech- 
niques and Philip Saville with techniques de- 
veloped in television and video-recording. In 
an all too rare, but most welcome, moment of 
critical distancing the book articulates what 
many of us find so distressing in films by Jess 
Franco and his ilk; 

Problems with sound synchronization, dubbed dia- 
logue, and inappropriate locations (palm trees dot 
the grounds of Van Helsing’s English clinic) often 
turn this film nnd others like it into unintentionally 
humorous camp. Franco’s numbingly repetitive style 
is equally typical: his penchant for rack-focus estab- 
lishing shots (which control our sight by shifts in 
focus from foreground to background and vice ver- 
sa), zoom-ins that are used to rivet our attention to 
every significant detail (neck wounds, crosses, 


Owl Woman 

The woods bide rough nests- explosives, arms. 

I wrapped myself in his coat and lay down. 

The birds forgot me: rabbits came to graze 
In (he early hours, as far as the houses, 

Through the new estates eyes turned back 

Behind gagged windows. I slept in leaves: 

. Damp hands lifting lint; a draughty ward. 
Branches conferred too low to catch words; 
Mystainedclothesstank.Hewrote, 

‘They have taken off the other leg. ’ 

Owls called in darkness, a distant ache- 
Weighing me up, rocking swivel heads 
; Like the doctor, craning; inquisitive; •. 

My widow's peak, a skull cap; 

! Black olive eyes, segmented face, i 
; My head, hinged back smooth halves ., - 
Of a tawny fruit. My nib of a beak, 

‘Put your hands on the holes in my head 
Feel where my legs . ; .*1 cannot move ' •- 

, But watch him. Slow shutters blink. ; i , ■ 

•’ We need each piher'fbr definition^ ' ’ 

; He stores Into the sky. Isee frothing^; 1 ; ' > 

. But hespies birds who veer, off' , • ; ;V 
Beforethey rca^hmy vision. : i ■ '. r,/;. -jSS:: y 

y. Tour behk opens andybUstretch^' r Fi; . ' 
Drewyoqtself in.ta kingbreaUi - 0, iS-S ; -.■) 
J tpdvepiy hands dowbto fiefyOi. , 


expands the conventions to embody her n* 
sonal theology. In one case, the centra] dZ 
ter is the dead woman herself, on a 2 
mission to right a previous wrong, andS 
of purgatory is developed at length i a 
Land of Darkness" - a vivid nightmare inmjfj 
by Dante, which unfortunately collapses uZ 
the ponderous weight of her prose. The bew 
them, and the only one previously reprinted, \ 
“The Library Window" (1896), in whiS 
grows enamoured of a mysterious fill 
glimpsed behind a bricked-up window acro« 
the street. Although tortuously hesitant, i B | 
rather Iate-James manner, its evocation of 
troubled adolescence shows a certain deHcacr 
of perception, not unworthy of The Turn of h 
Screw, which it anticipates by two yean 




, - ■ . /.I*-; 


‘.tf-i*: V»: : 

' J . ’V- - , . 
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mysterious glances, expressions of fear or plestm. 
and so on); zoom-outs to begin sequences; vfc 
angle shots used to make ordinary sets appear 4» 
torted and extraordinary; and predictable, prefr 
tive music rind sound effects that announce ud 
underline every ' image and action that Is even re- 
motely dramatic and suspenseful. Franco's uyftifc- 
pends on techniques associated with television coa- 
mercials, and, though El Conde Dracula 
sophisticated sense of visual design, the seanlra 
continuity, and the “invisible" editing of the ta 
television commercials, the film is out to marshains 
emotions, to relieve us of the responsibility of id& 
ing choices, and to limit our vision as much as iq 
imaginative advertising campaign. 

In his discussion of Murnau's NosferatuWA 
Ier rightly speaks of the dual face of firemen in 
that film: “the familiar, easily traversed (on 
that Jonathan Harker leaves when heembaih 
on his business trip to Castle Dracula, and tk 
larger, more complex, and eminently vulner- 
able city that the vampire and his rats jounxj 
to and infect". What the author has here iso 
lated (though he does not say so) is a variation 
of the Doppelgtinger theme that could bea 
further anulysis. It should be said, however, 
that the name of the actor who plays the 
“Jonathan Harker” figure in Murnau's film 
is “von Wangenheim” and not “Voa 
Wagenheim”, os this book asserts in thrtt 
places - just as poor John Van Eyssen, who 
plays Renfieldin the Hammer Dracula of 195$, 
appears three times as “Van Essyn”. Welcome 
too is Waller’s defence of Tod Browning’s Dn- 
cula of 1931 against the often-repented chat? 
of staginess, and his rescue of Herzog's flaw*! 
but interesting variation on Murnau’s Mw/er- 
atu from the grip of German critics like R« 
Giesen, who tells readers of liis widely-wd 
Lexikon des ohantastischen Films: 

In 1978 the film-maker Werner Herzog. 
lean assistance, tried liis hand at o new 
[Mumnu's] film: NOSFERATU PHANTOM 
NACHT, starring Klaus Kinski In the litle-rott.w 
Isabelle Adjani and Bruno Ganz. Forget id 

Best of all is Professor Waller’s shidy ^ 
Romero’s The Night of the Living , 
terras of Freud’s myth of the primal horde tfj 
Le Bon's study of crowds - though It mjy*” 
be felt that throughout his book be is 
uncritical. towards the psycho-anthropology 
Totem and Taboo and that he takes loo** 
account of psychology after Freud and so» 
logy after Tflnnies. It is also signlficafl^ . 
connection, that when he discusses soM J 
attitude towards madness and the t aw 
theme of considerable importance in 
stories since Bram Stoker’s Dracula - 
authority is Szasz rather than Foucault. . 

• Waller’s analysis of The Night of IlifU™ 
Dead and. its inexorable, movement toP^ 
despair shows the pointedpess and incra . 

of which he is capable, but which sunwe . 

rarely in jtfs book: . ' -mi 

Ben's death is the final stage In 
■ Romero has shown us the failure of 
religious faith; the Incompetence of the tw*. ^ 
' etrimeat, civil defense authorities, B ! 1d 
.media; the Inadequacy of communal 

/rqm a ntlC love; the self-consuming desirucu. 

familial ties; and' the vulnerability, of U* 
i home. 

V Would it had ail been at this leyd! Bal ^ 
\ sional passages li ke those I haye w j 
suggest theit under all the yerbiags 
good slim btook, or a good long 
|ng to be let out, and that wq 'niay .yj? 
livelier works from .Professdr TV 8 *!®; 
ptHpiifor than'TAe' Living diiH'M 
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For the fallen 


Lucy Newtyn 

BARBARA KIEFER LEWALSKI 

^Paradise Lost" and the Rhetoric of Literary 

Forms 

378pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£26.25. 
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RICHARD J. DUROCHER 
Milton and Ovid 

241pp. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. 
$30.25. 
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CEDRIC C, BROWN 

John Milton’s Aristocratic Entertainments 
210pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
05213O44O7 
R.A.SHOAF 

Milton, Poet of Duality : A study of semiosis in 

the poetry and the prose 

225pp. Yale University Press. £17. 

0300333435 
PAUL STEVENS 

; Imagination and the Presence of Shakespeare In 

- "Paradise Lost" 

270pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £30. 

0299104206 

DUSTIN GRIFFIN 

Regaining Paradise 

299pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
052130913 1 

It is a measure of Harold Bloom's powerful 
influence on literary criticism that four out of 
six recent studies of Milton should define their 
methods against his. Thirteen years on from 
The Anxiety of Influence, Barbara Lewalski 
■ declares that though she focuses on Milton’s 
"engagement with literary precursors” she 
< does not find it “characterized by anxiety, 

. struggle, transumption, or triumph". Richard 
J. DuRocher, in a much-needed book on Mil- 
. ton and Ovid, is more ambivalent. A spirit of 
, “admiring antagonism” is an essential part, he 
argues, of the Milton-Ovid relationship. But in 
, place of anxiety, he offers confident openness: 
“Milton repeatedly invokes yet criticizes Ovid 
while inviting the earlier poet to act upon , even 
• to transform, his epic argument.” For Paul 
Stevens, examining Shakespeare’s presence in 
Milton, allusion is not “transumptiye” but 
“typological”; the poet’s concern is “not so 
much poetic revision as divine revelation”. 

\ And to Dustin Griffin, updating R. D. 
Hayens’s survey (1922) of Milton’s influence 
on the eighteenth century, the Idea of Oedipal 
l* “anxiety" seems absurd. The achievement of 
| Milton "did not lessen the opportunities” of 
j- |Hosc who came after him, he insists: “Indeed, 
in some ways it increased them, for his work 
! was now available, through imitation and allu- 
sion, for their use.” 

j But anxious Miltonlsts have rivo covering 
cherubs to contend with, not just one. If 
r. Harold Bloom ‘‘glides meteorous” - an ambi- 
guously satanic archangel - denying their ac- 
j* 5 * 1° Eden bn the left, Stanley Fish, brand-. 
^8 fte sword of God before them, stands on 
guard^tp the right. Paradise Lost (rather than 
hiadise Itself) is at stake, and fighting one 
Precursor could mean yielding , to the other. 

5 But it seems that a choice must be made. Is the 
f. text controlled, as Fish would argue, by an 
r omniscient barrator, who betrays the reader 
. Wo fallen assumptions as part of a humiliating 
j' PjjPPjmiiie- of education and reform (Sur- 
r p J~*~ By Slri, 1967)7 Or alternatively (as 
[ “Jr* an d Bloom would see it) are fallen im- 
i ; J}^ l ' ons celebrated, by narrator and reader 
L Uke. a? the defeat of Our. Great Forbidder 
P S 8 * 011 ^ 0 e 89) by, Desire (the id)? Choosing 
P opposite, readings is especially 

£ JJught whcq the critical discussion centres 
Li.if r ° n ^Hltoil’s own habits of allusion, or on 

- ' S ni ° a,lU8ion ^ others. For it is in ; lhe . 

^ ^'MdJng that choice presents itself as 

if- JS' • to the poet arid to the reader; 

Ricks saw this clearly; if riot first. 

(! • bf- the morheht when Satan is cojp : . 

r \Pafadlse Lost, Book 

| :: ep^ntedi ’Tlie lprigth andpowef 

j4; ^tttion .force us to choose; belweep 

"ttifieipTOiice, .; or likeness; turning; 
!;• jdls^aiit/’ {Milton 1 [ s GrqpdSfyle, 

tjfFJ:* .fyrthiroptiorite ip ^see disparity turn-i 
fnfri likeness^ In Fish's terms, 

once the pocrt-jl; 


strong misreading of the Bible (Jacob Satan- 
ized), and the reader’s creative misprision of 
Milton himself. 

Each of these critical books has made a deci- 
sive choice. Four of them adapt or oppose 
Bloom's treatment of intertext uality; all six 
yield to an extreme intcntionalist view. 
Whether this is derived from Fish directly, or 
absorbed through an influence that is more 
diffuse, its effect on critical method is baleful. 
Milton broods. God-like, over his own text, 
forbidding and foreknowing. Didactic signifi- 
cance is paramount; multiple meanings are 
denied. Allusions, far from being models of 
ambiguity - potentially misreadable, and 
dangerously allowed - are seen instead as 
checkpoints, whereby the erring reader adjusts 
his or her perspective to fit with Milton's own. 

For Barbara Lewalski, whose preface de- 
clares independence from Fish's views, imita- 
tive strategies in Paradise Lost are “essentially 
heuristic”. The reader is not so much entangled 
and humiliated as instructed, through aware- 
ness of “multiple genres and genre transforma- 
tions”, to see Milton's purpose in a clearer 
light. Those who have this awareness will, for 
instance, take the point that his fallen nngels 
are “masters of several kinds of deliberation, 
epic, dialogic and epideictic speech, as well as 
of tragic soliloquy”, and that the virtual abs- 
ence of lyric in the infernal society proves “the 
imaginative and emotional poverty of the 
damned”. Lewalski is concerned with an ideal 
reader, whose capacity to learn depends on 
discrimination, and whose discrimination 
comes from learning. If anything could turn 
one into such a person, it is Paradise Lost and 
the Rhetoric of Literary Forms. 

The argument stands or falls on its treatment 
of Satan. Here generic references are in open 
conflict with the character they describe, and 
therefore potentially subversive of moral de- 
sign. In Lewalski’s view, Satan is measured 
according to the heroic standards embodied in 
classical epic, romance and tragedy, against all 
of which he is found wanting. The poet’s inten- 
tion is not to debase those genres, or to exalt 
Satan as hero; it is. rather, to make evil human- 
ly comprehensible and at the same time to 
convey how far Satan has perverted what in 
him was good. This approach yields suggestive 
parallels - Satan’s step-by-step incursion into 
Eden as a romance quest, like Guyon’s journey 
to Acrasia’s Bower of Bliss; Satan as Odysseus 
- but when parallelism threatens to upset the 
moral scheme, Lewalski interprets it as 
parody. Conveniently and reductively, dis- 
turbing likeness is seen as the ironic confirma- 
tion of reassuring difference, by which it is 
finally subdued. 

Similar issues are raised by Milton's rela- 
tionship with Ovid - seen by Richard 
DuRocher as “the heroic, at times perilous 
struggle between poetic fiction and Christian 
truth”-and with Shakespeare, whose imagina- 
tion (according to Paul Stevens) was merely 
"creative”, whereas Milton’s own was the in- 
strument of God. To a surprising extent also, 
as Cedric Brown’s book on Comas reveals, 
tensions seem to be implied in Milton’s refor- 
mist adaptation of masque. "For this disciple of 
. Spenser, the way to moral definition is through 
the delights of Active play", Brown comments: 
’•‘No masque ever examined the moral bases of 
its own rituals more directly." From a histor- 
ical, inlerttionalist - or, in the case of Cedric 
Brown, a political - point of view, the argu- 
ments are all persuasive. But what of the ambi- 
guous workings of allusion itself? DuRocher s 
ingenious, elegantly argued book allows for 
one moment of leeway in its didactic scheme, 
when it talks of Ovidian allusion giving Milton 
“room to manoeuvre between priestly iriter- 
pretation and poetic naitative”. Otherwise, 
the fables are subordinate to higher truth. Mil- 
ton’s treatment of Eve, for instance, is on ex- 
ample of "moral imagination supplanting earl- 
ier myth”, while Satan is "the hero of an epic 
tradition that the poem ultimately disavows 1 

*fS! oltvons, aooptlng & similar strategy, di- 
vides Paradise Lost fri two; Satan, whose vfcion 
is deluded’ (as the pointed Shakespearean 
: echoes Imply) is the here of one epic; Adam/ 
Christ of the other. ’‘Fantastic" gives way tq 
vicastlc" imagination, as Satan’s version of 
events disintegrates. Homeric and Vlrgi Hen 
allusions, meanwbile. are a vital source of ten- 
sion. Read typologtcally, they assert a eon-. 
Hnuity between pagan and Christian values,- 


read literally, they challenge the Christian 
structure. The reader can cither become en- 
snared in the subtext or choose to subjugate 
words to the Word. 

Milton, Poet of Duality, takes intent ionalism 
to its limit. According to R. A. Shoaf, Milton’s 
habit of punning, like his allusions, offers a 
challenge to faith and unitary meaning, for 
“should he fail to be sufficiently severe, [the 
poet] will produce only monsters of confu- 
sion”. He and the reader must “divide to join, 
distinguish to unite”: they must separate the 
meanings within puns, despite the pleasure of 
their conjunction. Similarly, with allusion, 
they must be ever “on guard against confusing 
like and unlike", for confusion is the devil’s 
work. Lip-service must be paid in this context 
to the prevailing language of deconstruction: 

Satan, who tried to “impair” God, only to wind up 
“impairing" (impairing himself from) God, commits 
a rhyme (an act of confusion) on the word (-pair) 
that inscribes his own error. He rhymes on what he 
cannot do, repair. 

But the messnge is straightforward enough: 
“More than any other text 1 know . . . Paradise 
Lost is intended ", Shoaf explains “To decon- 
struct . . . would necessarily be to transgress." 

For Milton, though, allusion Is transgres- 
sion. Whether one is interpreting classical and 
biblical reference, or punning, or similes, or 
self-echo, it is evasive (even repressive) to con- 
vert ambiguity into irony. When a likeness is 
suggested, by any of these modes, it creates in 
the reader a pleasurable response to human 
values that cannot later be retracted. Milton 
may choose (as Waldock long ago pointed out) 
to place a marker outside the passage involved 
- “Thus they relate, erring” - but the “dam- 
age" has already been done. The presence of 
the marker has in fact a tendency to emphasize 
(antagonize) and so heighten the emotion pre- 
viously felt, just as, within a simile, one’s in- 
terest in stated likeness may be intensified by 
contrast that is implied. 


Everywhere in Paradise Lost there ore 
modes of this kind: in which sameness and 
difference coexist, create indeterminacy, allow 
for implications which conflict with a didactic 
reading. The purpose of dramatic and verbal 
anticipation, for instance, may very well be to 
sharpen distinctions between fallen and unfal- 
len perspectives; but its effect, very frequently, 
is to cause them to dissolve. Multiple cross- 
references, linking heavenly activities with 
those in Hell, may be intended as ironic paral- 
lels, but what one responds to is the human 
feelings which opposites share. Parody, when 
complicated by these human feelings, becomes 
an imaginative conflation which undoes moral 
extremes. 

It is the cumulative pressure of these indeter- 
minate modes that allows a Romantic reading 
of Paradise Lost to emerge. And it emerged, 
what is more, long before the Romantics 
started reading. Duslin Griffin’s cautious 
book, though it makes a helpful scholarly con- 
tribution, fails to bring out how adventurously 
“Romantic” the eighteenth century’s use of 
Milton could be. It fails, also, to stress the 
continuity between Milton’s habits of allusion 
and those of the writers who came after him. 
Unless one sees this continuity, one tends 
cither to dismiss Romantic interpretation as 
perverse, or to overstress (and overvalue) the 
“transuinptive" qualities which arc present nt 
its Satanic extreme. The image of a Milton 
dramatically divided against himself- in fetters 
when writing of angels and Heaven, at liberty 
when of devils nnd Hell - has tended to obscure 
the more subtle and pervasive ways in which 
“Romantic" readings are implied in the ambi- 
guous patterning of his language. The “sub- 
' text” of Paradise Lost offers a valuation of the 
fallen world which is integral to its meaning. If, 
as all these writers claim. Milton designs this 
subtext so that we may “see and know, and yet 
abstain”, the reader, like Adam and Eve, is 
fortunately free to fall. 


Modishness rej ected 


David Nokes 

DAVrD HOPKINS 

JobnDryden 

216pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback, £7.50). 
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David Hopkins's book begins with a trium- 
phant chorus. Ingeniously synthesizing the 
voices of Johnson and Coleridge, Tennyson 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins, he produces a 
blast of praise that would do justice to the 
billboard hyperboles of theatre managers. 
Why, he asks, in the din of such resounding 
acclamations, is Dry den’s poetry so neglected? 
The fault, he believes, lies with those late 
Victorians who insisted on seeing Dryden as 
either the spokesman for an age of prose and 
reason, or as a purveyor of formulaic plays to a 
decadent Restoration theatre. David Hopkins 
aims to return to “(he older spirit of enthusias- 
tic but discriminating generosity towards 
Dryden”. 

That discrimination is . most evident in the 
priorities he assigns to the various arens , of 
Drydeh's output; Unfortunately, he notes, 
Dryden’s modern reputation tends to depend 
upon a handful of satires ; but Hopkins suggests 
(hat Dryden's real genius lay elsewhere, in his 
translation of Virgil and Juvenal, Chaucer nnd 
Boccaccio. He has little time for the plays, and 
regrets that Dryden “squandered so much of 
his talent trying to please the tastes of n public 
whom he increasingly despised ins shallow nnd 
fickle”. Dryden’s apparent rejection of the 
theatre in 1680 in favour of religious and philo- 
sophical verse is presented as a crucial turning- 
point by Hopkins. He cites these lines from 

Dryden's Sgrew: ; 

How far hare wc : 

S - turn'd thy Heavenly gift of Poesy? 

5 prostitute and profligate the Muse 

This is offered as a straightforward piece of 
. autobiography, as Hopki ns declares that “of all 
- English poets , Dryden best deserves (he title of 
' ‘late developer’". According to this view, no- 
thing that Dryden wrote before 1682 if of 
.•' mo.re. than intermittent interest. However, 
Hdpkins is generous in his praises of Dryden’s 


religious poetry. Many critics are at least trou- 
bled by Dryden’s convenient shift from a force- 
ful defence of Anglicanism in Religio Laid 
(1682) loan equally forceful defence of Catho- 
licism in 77ie Hind and the Panther ( 1687). But 
Hopkins is unconcerned by any questions of 
opportunism here, preferring to treat the 
poems as a pair wliich together "stress the com- 
mon core of Christian belief". 

-There is a curiously formulaic quality to both 
the enthusiasm and the discrimination in this 
book, which yields faint echoes of old Leavisite 
certainties in its confident separation of good 
from bad. Poems, or passages from poems, are 
confidently pronounced "good” or “bad" 
according to certain clear criteria. As Hopkins 
renders it, the central test is whether they "con- 
vey truth about life". The factors which make 
for bad poetry are correspondingly easy to spe- 
cify. Many of them are to be found, for exam- 
ple, in Dryden’s satiric poetry of the 1660s and 
70s which, Hopkin writes, “was seriously viti- 
ated by its preoccupations with ephemeral con- 
cerns". It was not until he had rejected "the 
lure of modishness” that his work achieved 
true greatness. The literary characteristics of 
this “lure" are revealed in some heavily loaded 
passages of close analysis as “rhetorical affla- 
tus . . .clichdd diction. . . melodramatic post- 
uring’’. On the other hand, when in his translai- 
tion of Virgil’s Georgies, Dryden’s poetry de- 
picts the solid joys of rural life, Hopkins is full 
of praise. “The vigorous rooting of the swine, 
the oiliness of the olives, nnd the cows, lowing 
to have their distended udders relieved as 
much as to bestow their milk on the farmer, are 
nil evoked with economy and affectionate pre- 
cision", he notesi 

As an Introdiiriirt" *■> T> “ ,i,j D 

....iuii iu L/ryoen s poetry, tills 

hook has at least the virtues of energy and 
clarity. Hopkins’s approach is uncluttered with 
. scholarly or historical details, and ids enthu- 
siasm is refreshing. Hbwever, his attempt to 
1 rescue Dryden from the social and political 
preoccupations of the reign of Charles II, and 
to present him instead as a serene moral poet of 
the 1680s and 90s seems unhappily perverse. 
There is a vitality and a seriousness to Dryden's 
satires which Hopkins seriously undervalues. 
Or, as Dryden put it, “there’s a sweetness jn 
good verse, which tickies even while it hurts." 
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Loyal to locality 

Peter Davey 


GAVIN STAMP tuid ANDREGOULANCOURT 
The English House 1860-1914: The flowering 
of English domestic architecture 
254pp. Fnbcr. £25. 

0 571 13047 X 

Only once has British architecture had pro- 
found and extensive international influence. 
As the indefatigable Prussian chronicler of 
English fin- de-sidc le domestic architecture, 
Hermann Muthcsius, remarked in Das Englis - 
die Hans: 

The end of llic nineteenth century saw the remark- 
able spectacle of □ new departure in the tectonic arts 
flint had originated in England and spread across (he 
whule field of our European culture. England, the 
country without urt, the country which until recently 
had . . . lived on the art of the Continent, was point- 
ing the way to the wo rid and the world was following. 

From Helsinki to Pasadena, from Hungary to 
Australia's Perth there nre still examples of 
buildings (mostly houses) that were derived 
from the explosion of design invention shown 
in work of the successors of Nash, Pugin and 
Shaw. They were the architects who inherited 
picturesque composition, the planning free- 
dom of the neo-Onths und (he rootedness to 
place of the Old English school. 

Of the many architectural paradoxes of the 
period, one of the most curious was that the 
best British architecture, while being so in- 
fluential . was very firmly rooted in a love of 
local tradition: both of life and building tech- 
nique. This essence was generally wilfully 
ignored by historians of Modern architecture 
like Pevsner who were keen enough to cele- 
brate the innovations in planning and freedom 
from overt style of the great period while trying 
to demonstrate that, in some mysterious way, 
the British effort had led to nn international 
style. In fact, ns Gnvln Stamp argues in The 
English House 1860-1914, the British free 
approach led to un intensification of national, 
regional and local identity In architecture 
wherever it was influential. The individual 
house in the country was the test-bed of the 
school. Built by the British upper middle class, 
it was, as Stamp points out, simultaneously a 
critique of the horrors of industrial dirt while 
paid for by the profits of industry and made 
accessible by the railway. It was an extraordi- 
narily pleasant place to live in - and look at. 

Stamp says that his book is one of “modern' 
portraits of houses mellowed by time and 
weather as their architects probably anti- 
cipated" . The portraits are admirably taken by 



Arnold Dunbar Smith aiui Cecil Claude Brewer's The Fives Court, Pinner: Andrd Goulancourt's photograph is 
reproduced front The English House, which is reviewed here. 


And rtf Goulancourt, generally as good, old- 
fashioned architectural record photography: 
no flashy filtering or artificial skies in the black- 
and-white shots, and lush colour plates to illu- 
minate the introduction. It is a pity that there 
are only a couple of pages of plans - you cannot 
understand the period properly without seeing 
its innovations in planning, and each house 
studied has particular lessons to tell. It is a pity 
too that Stamp studies so few interiors. 
Although he argues, rightly, that many have 
been changed out of recognition, enough of 
them were published at the time to provide at 
least a sample. One of the chief attractions of 
the houses is that they were designed St least as 
much from the inside out 8s from the outside 
in. 

Stamp casts his net wider than his hero 
Muthesius. He rightly goes back to Nash’s 
Blaise Hamlet and Solvin’s Scotney as the Pic- 
turesque origins of the sensibility, and he goes 
forward until 1914 (Muthesius’s first edition 
was 1904) to capture the last fine flowering. 
Stamp has included many more excellent 
houses than those already celebrated by 
Muthesius or illustrated extensively elsewhere. 
Outstanding and little seen are W. D. CarBe’s 


Quarries unchased 


John Harvey 


FRANCIS WOODMAN 

The Architectural History of Ring’s College 
Chapel 

277pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £50. 

(!) 7100 9871 5 


While opinions have always differed on the 
■ aesthetic qualities o( the chapel of King’s Col- 
lege. Cambridge, there is no doubt as to iis 
significance: outside the greater cathedrals and 
' monastic churches no other in this countrycan 
1 he compared with It In distinction. Unlike most 
of its competitors, it has preserved its stained 
glass; its afroy of royal badges in carved stone, 
and .a display of early Renaissance woodwork 
without! parallel. H is no truncated fragment, 

, like its sister at Eton, but the; fulfilment of an 
brigihnl Scheme. 1 n spile of ati extended period 
of construction (some sixty r seven years for the 

,te 

and glass); the employment of at least four 
chief masters ns designers, rind the integration 
of ttyta stylistic epochs, the building can 
neverUieless .be regarded {is a unity to a degree 
relatively uncommon in England. 

. The history of the 'chapel has been better 
explored (ban that of mo$t Cathedrals, notably : 
by.ftpbert Vjfillts and John Willis Clink ;■ whose 
’ rerrtarkable wcijrk, ThfArchiteaturdl History of 
Ih^niyetiity.pf <£dtiibrid$d, & now celebrating . 
. ifs ceiitenary- purlng the Mt hundred years 


,he ^¥i b .5?f^ 


on detail, especially on the glass by Kenneth 
Harrison and Hilary Wayment; on the docu- 
ments by the late John Salttaarsh; and on the 
master masons and their individual styles by 
the late Arthur Oswald, Whose unpublished 
study of the chapel and its architects ought still 
to see the light of day. A thorough account of 
the building; with some moulding profiles and 
many superb photographs, was published In 
1959 by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. What is still lacking is a complete 
“edition", consisting of measured elevations 
and sections mftTkliip stone joints, full records 
of all mouldings and. craftsmen’s marks,- and 
detailed information on materials, disting- 
uishing original front! res tored work. 

• The book under review is aii essay in art 
Criticism rather than an architectural history. It 
felles largely tin visual perception, which can 
Only be communicated to the reader by ad- 
equate illustrations. Many of these are pii a 
very small scale and the quality Vofteiv trio 
poor for crucial details (6 be appreciated. So 
far as there is a thesis; .ii is that almost all 
p K ;: -£SnC!l!?! 0, - s 0rfe Wr 0n8; ^‘ the .de- 
sign was intended from theslart tO be eoi wueu 
arid fantastic, in direct contradiction to its 
founder’s expressed wiU and intent; and that it* 
successive designers were heavily in debt to 
.French Flamboyant rind later Spanish 
Flamenco works. Yfct the on$; specially 
Aragonese element of Tudor Gothic, the $tar- 
! polygon plan (Henry VII’s Tower alWindsdr, 
hjs Chapel tit Westminster; Thpritbury Castle, 
Wqlsey’s fererit gate at Christ ChurtK.Okford), 


Vann and Edgar Wood’s Banney Royd. 
Stamp’s only obvious mistake in his perceptive 
introductory essay is his description of Marie 
Antoinette's dairy as “neo-Classical". Her 
Hameau is one of the most elaborate 
eighteenth-century attempts consciously to 
reuse the model of vernacular (poor people’s) 
architecture. It was built nearly a quarter of a 
century before Nash made Blaise Hamlet. 

The scholarly wrangles about whether the 
French or British were first to invent the Pic- 
turesque and free architecture are boring. 
Stamp's book is certainly not. It is useful (with 
excellent short annotated biographies of the 
architects), penetrating (in the introductory 
essay) and original (in the choice of houses 
shown). The English House is an excellent 
evocation of particular, local values, of 
reverence for the past, of an easy conjunction 
between art and ordinary living: all attributes 
of architecture forgotten, indeed eschewed, 
for most of this century. Now they are being 
sought again and the Stamp/Goulancourt 
picture-book adds a useful dimension - that of 
the present state of the buildings - to an 
increasing pile of good books on different 
aspects of the period. 


“Windsor- Westminster workshop", 

. Francis Woodman’s discussions of technical 
matters are not always convincing. For exam- 
ple, he argues that the traceried heads of the 
eastern side windows were built before tire 
mulliorts, suspended by their iron bars. It 
seems unlikely that any medieval craftsman 
would have abandoned, the norma] process of 
building the arch upon centring; but (if the 
tracery mouldings are earlier than those of the 
mutlions beneath) it is easier to suppose that 
they had been cut under the previous master 
and kept in store; ah argument used by Wood- 
' man himself In regard to niches. Other aspects 
qf the book are idiosy ncratic; apart from .per- 
functory proof-reading, some repeated usages 
appear to be Intentional: “Redmond” for the 
\Ml-known mason Henry Redman (pp 203, 
204, 255); '‘Aerey’’ for Aerary (in Windsor 
Castle; pp 138, 208); “cill.” for sill throughout, 
:The statement that the surname of the first 
" c master, Regitiald Ely, “is a standard conup- 
, tionofi’a Lee’, ‘uLelgh’ and, ‘Lee”' is not borne 
put by the. abundant evidence available; . 

. -jj^dfral.td all .discussion is, the use of stones 
mjuiv different quarries named in the 

; records! Y orkihlre magnesian nraesicmc tuuu) 
Hampole, Huddlestoh andTtievesdale; oolites 
•from Clipsham (Rutiqod), 'Hasilborough (an 
: Aneastor - quarry in. Lincolnshire),. King’s 
: •ChfTe, .. add , Weldon \ (Northamptonshire); 
riunch from - Cherry Hintori. Now that the- 
tpasonryqf the chapel has been cleaned, expert 
^trolpgicm.exa^atlqn Wbbld settle various 
^!spnted*:pojitte,. j,et‘ we -ari told- that -•tone 


Building for 
fun 

David Watkin 

G WYN HEADLEY and WIM MEULENKAMp 
Follies: A National Trust guide 
564pp. Cape. £15. 

0224021052 

The bizarre follies, temples and grottoes^ 
which Great Britain is dotted are essemialh 
the product of the Picturesque movement of 
the eighteenth century, for it was then fa 
architects and patrons came to value tie 
associations of a building more highly than its 
function. The Picturesque was the result of s 
preoccupation with pictorial values expressed 
in the pursuit of aesthetic experience through 
the appreciation of nature and art and especi- 
ally through travelling. The whole world tom 
the Englishman’s back garden, or at any rateis 
his park. This is nowhere more so than a 
Shugborough in Staffordshire, one of the maw 
places described in Follies: A National Tw 
guide, where from the 1750s to the 70s Thoms 
Anson and his brother created arange of folia 
from Greek through Chinese to Gothic. 

Gwyn Headley and Wim Meulenkamphave 
written a lively and well-informed newstndja 
this book. It is illustrated with nearly 2QQ end 
lent photographs, many In colour. The descrip- 
tions of about 1,250 follies in England, Scot- 
land and Wales are organized by regions and 
counties, each section being preceded byu 
extremely sensitive account of the general 
topographical character of the region, 
Headley rightly observes that “Money 
attracts money; follies attract follies". Thu 
some areas are much more heavily follied than 
others: Cambridgeshire, Dorset andWarad- 
shire are poor territories for the folly hunter. 
Hampshire, Staffordshire and Yorkshire ttiy 
much richer. Especially memorable is the 
account of Whitaker Wright’s garden al Wlkj 
Park, Surrey, where the visitor begins by enw- 
ing a door in the middle of a holly tree/lih 
something out of a Rupert Bear story", ml 
ends in “an underwater ballroom, domed and 
built of iron and glass so you can watch the fish 
dance around you as you dance". ■ 
The authors claim justly that part of ibe 
importance of follies is that “many architectu- 
ral styles or revivals first saw the light of days 
follies or garden buildings". However, despuf 
the excellent bibliography, a certain lack « 
familiarity with the history of architect^ 
causes errors from time to time: for aatnp*- 
the wings at Cliiswick House were Ml J 
James Wyatt, and we now know that Up 
Burlington did use the building f° r 
not just for display; the Albert Memonal 
not by Giles Gilbert Scott; and the pairuw 
referred to as Augustine Agilo to. A#*** 
Aglio. There are further difficulties con«M 
the definition of a folly. Ideally, it should la« 

odd tofiiw 
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Witness to a dynasty 


Michael Sullivan 


. ZHU JIAJ1N (Editor) 

Treasures of the Forbidden City 
262 pp. Viking. £50. 

067080795 8 


The origins of the Chinese imperial collection 
at lost in history. What is certain is that by the 
Han Dynasty (206 fle to ad 221) emperors were 
collecting documents, charts, and above all 
ritual bronze vessels, which were regarded not 
as works of art but as a symbol and witness to 
ibe power and legitimacy of the dynasty. The 
Gist paintings in the imperial collection had the 
same function, and though in later centuries 
they were increasingly collected as master- 
pieces of art, the collection as a whole never 
tart its symbolic meaning in Chinese eyes. So 
when the Guomindang took the bulk of it to 
Taiwan in 1948- an unfortunate event to which 
the authors of this book make no reference at 
all -the new regime at once set about rebuild- 
ing the imperial collection in Peking. This su- 
perbly Illustrated book shows just how success- 
lul they have been. 

Treasures of the Forbidden City follows the 
excellent Palaces of the Forbidden City (re- 
newed in the TLS on May 3, 1985). For this 
second volume the editors have selected 100 
masterpieces of bronze, jade, calligraphy, 
painting and minor arts, some of which have 
i never been published before, others never so 
sell illustrated. The accompanying text gives 
about the right amount of information for the 
■ general reader , while serious students will pro- 
. fit from the less familiar material. The descrip- 
tion of (he technique of ke si woven silk tapes- 
try, for Instance, is a model of lucidity, and the 
i Bhutrations are excellent. 

■; Students of Chinese painting and calligraphy 
-wiB examine closely the authors’ attributions, 

: which on the whole are cautious. They write, 
for instance, that all the works of the Tang 
figure painter Yan Liben are lost, which rules 
out not only the half of the “Thirteen Emper- 
ors" scroll in Boston, generally accepted as 
wiginal, but also their own "Taizong receiving 
Ttolan Envoys", reproduced here as an early 
copy. On the other hand, could the huge Guo 
Xi landscape (No 29) really be a work of an 
deventh-century master? It looks much more 
Been brilliant exercise in the Guo Xi manner 


by a professional painter of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. Again, the authors slate that 
the letter written by Wang Xun (350-401), 
nephew of Wang Xizhi, to Bo Yuan is the only 
genuine example of the handwriting of this 
famous family of calligraphers, and that all the 
rest are copies of the Tang or later. The 
National Palace Museum in Taipei are equally 
confident of the authenticity of their own 
Wang Xizhi relic. In fact it is quite impossible 
to be certain that any of these specimens of 
early calligraphy is authentic. Hie sixth-cen- 
tury scholar Tao Hongqing wrote that Wang 
Xizhi stopped writing when he retired, and not 
only that he had someone else do it for him so 
well that even his contemporaries could not tell 
the difference, but that after he died his son 
Xianzhi imitated his style perfectly. But even if 
the attributions in some cases are still debat- 
able, it is gratifying to see these famous speci- 
mens of calligraphy and painting so superbly 
reproduced- to see, for example, the whole of 
Shen Zhou's marvellous “copy" from memory 
after the “Living in the Fuchun Mountains" 
scroll of Huang Kongwang, which he had once 
owned. 

This book is so well illustrated and furnished 
with so informative a text that it is a pity the 
editing of the English version is so careless. On 
page41 , for instance, we read that a lady in the 
picture has her face turned to the viewer, and 
in the next sentence that she is “viewed from 
behind”; of the Shen Zhou landscape (No 41) 
that it is “remarkably close” to the Huang 
Gongwang original, and in the next sentence 
that the artist “has created a completely new 
composition". Chang 'an (modern Xi'an, page 
80), is in the north, not in the south. The porce- 
lain figure in Plate 63, correctly identified as 
Bodhidharma in the caption, is called Guan yin 
in the text. Plate 76 is not numbered. On pages 
44 and 212-3 whole blocks or columns of text 
are in the wrong order, making nonsense of the 
essay. A bibliography on painting that does not 
mention Siren's standard seven-volume his- 
tory, or any of the works of Cahill, Fu Shen, 
Wen Fong or other leading writers on the sub- 
ject, is not of much use to the reader. 

Such criticisms should not be laid at the feet 
of Zhu Jiajin and his colleagues in Peking. 
They are made in the hope that the English 
version of the third volume in the series, on the 
daily life of the Forbidden City and its emper- 
ors, which promises to be fascinating, will be 
more carefully edited. 


Communist adjustments 


Dick Wilson 


the definition of a folly, 
practical function, so it may seem 
included in this book Hobson’s Conw 
Cambridge or Baroness Burdett-Coutt s 
ing fountain in Victoria Park, Hackney, ~ 
impoverished East-Enders. The «* 
approach is all-inclusive, which is no ban 
but If one is to include Hobson’s C° ndul , 
exclude Quinlan Terry’s enchanting 
ment of art Underground Railway yen ■ 
shaft, his “Tower of the Winds”. In . 

Square; London? • . , » 

The book is inevitably much m**’ 
Barbara Jones’s pioneering Folh 'a ww- 
toes (1953; enlarged edition 1974). [I 
replace her monumental study , but e 

who loves the English countryside an ; 

. . a taste for the provocative and . ^ 
aspects of British architecture wui ; • 
possess A copy, "•!. 

! Henty Thorold’s Collins Guide w 
Abbeys and Prlones of 

! ' ttie forty-eight cfitnecrraia 
and priories that are still in use 
■ their history and setting. Nearly 3^, 

•' white photographs byt Peter Burton . 

' .special ^fcatoUqf -the bpUdfin^^g.F 
• arrdged alphabetica.lly by d lOces _ 1 . ^ 

; ' designated in two maps. There is a ‘ . 

^ Cjohhftper. wboite style 


*®WWE.MOISE ' 

JJodemChina; A history • 

, «PP. Longman. £15.95 (paperback, £7.95). 
LOM2490766 .. 


would one approach writing a brief his- 
“fr of modern Europe, covering roughly the 
Pjjt hundred years, for intelligent adult read- 
n knowing nothing of the subjpct7 Such 
w are written in China, Japan and India. 
-TOtera writers on modem China face a simi- 
^wialie n g e when constructing a textbook of 
v* j Bdwin E. Moise has contributed to a 
gierles on The Present and the Past. The 
- he both accurate and readable, 
Wwing to students and teachers as well as 
readers. • ... 

jJto tjsk is executed here with some skill. Dr 
n« written before on China’s land re- 
;^ i|' I F ii t^t ls probably why his descriptions 
;A^^'!ti)portant peasant society in the 
Zyy • political • campaigns ■ which have 
ftad Ef V * r China during.this century are so 
^ perceptive about the social im- 
Ihe Red Army’s unexpectedly 
i^ lf^rof South China in 1947-48, a 
'{J^g^Ubn which put the Communist 
|j2E£P . toeir stride arid gfqvely Weakened 
W to how fast they could reform 
™ thereafter; Moise’s account 
* PiMants resisted their new mentors’ 

^ acquiescing, ior 

l Survival 'of: landlords fit rich 

or usia 8 tfr e 

lopg-startding 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 


“ . a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. 
It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 




TLS April 26 1985 
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is excellent. 

The idea that Commumsm became 
Confudanized, so to speak, because of mass 
admissions to the Party, is also shown as well- 
founded; The ideology of the Communist 
leaders was far too radical for general accept- 
ance, so the actual result was a watering 
down of that ideology, with the results we see 
today. 

What is not communicated, however, is the 
drama of the events, both the contention be- 
tween such powerful actors as Mao’s Commun- 
ist Party and Chiang Kai-shek’s Guomindang 
Party, and their counterparts at lower levels - 
and within them both. Dramatization might 
spoil a scholarly work on China in the 1920s, or 
on events in e single province over the past 
century, but a book with the huge scope of this 
one suffers from its absence. The emotions 
behind the history tire seldom portrayed by 
Moise, and for this reason a newcomer to 
China is likely to got lost in his successive pas- 
sages of balanced, common-sense Interpreta- 
tion/ Now and again he allows a glint of emo- 
tion to flash, os when he describes how the 
Chinese authorities judge the Chlncse-ness of 
their overseas Chinese 'visitors according to 
‘ how aware they are of the Chinese historical 
past and tradition. In other wofeto, Chinese- 
ness IS not merely a question . oF biological 
ancestry, but also of sejf-iderUification. 

But many doughty if second-rank herpes of 
modern China, like Chen Y1 and Diog Ung, do 
not find a mention here. What they did may 
have been insufficiently important on the 
■ ' scale of a hundred; years, but some of.ditiir 

• exploits would do more to convey. to a 

• student in Europe or America what motivated ’ 
the Chinese people Uia/i sofoe of foe-diy roots , 
.about 
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Without deference 


Hanif Kureishi 


JOHN STREET 

Rebel Rock: The publics of popular music 
247pp. Oxford: Ulackwcll.£ 1 9.50 (paperback. 
£6.95). 

0631 J4J44Q 
DAVID WIDGERY 
Reeling Time 

128pp. Chatto and Windus. £6.95. 

0 701129859 

BOD GELDOF with PAUL VALLELV 
Is Thai It? 

352pp. Sidgwickand Jackson. £10.95. 
0283993626 

One of the virtues of John Stniel’s book Rebel 
Rock, in which otherwise the proportion of 
sense to words is very low, is that it gives us an 
idea nf the effect of popular music and specifi- 
cally rock and roll around the world. “When I 
hear jazz," said Khrushchcv,"it’s as if I had gas 
on (he stomach." Did Maxim Gorky groove to 
the steamy music of the blnck oppressed? No; 
for him: " A wild horn wails piercingly, calling 
to mind the cries of a raving camel." Cher- 
nenko agreed with Gorky and Khrushchev and 
in n speech to the party in 1983 he insisted that 
socialist culture shouldn’t dwell on “the seamy 
side of things". As n result, rock groups were 
disbanded, discus were closed and folk songs, 
it was decreed, should now be treated respect- 
fully. Yet at Elton John's first Moscow concert, 
where most of the ticket-holders were people 
with bureaucratic connections, there was a 
near-riot ns the children of Party members 
attempted to storm the stage. 

On the other hand, when the Argentinian 
dictatorship organized a musical festival to 
encourage support for the Mnlvinns/Falklands 
war, they found the event being turned into a 
peace rally by the musicians and the audience. 
So while rock may not contain a direct political 
challenge - and indeed its lyrics are usually 
banal and reactionary - its effect may be to 
harry the authorities because of its ability to 
arouse emotions while at (he same time lacking 
in social consciousness. Rock is rude and sen- 
sual, without deference; it exalts hedonism and 
rebellion. Thus a record like the Rolling 
Stones’ "Street Fighting Man", which has the 
pessimistic lyric “What can a poor boy do / 
Except sing for a rock ’n’ roll band”, can be- 
come an emblem for late 1960s political activ- 
ists. • 

politicians who wish that they were as popu- 
lar and influential, among the young as rock 
stars are; have taken to using them. John 
McGovern had The Grateful Dead playing to • 
support him during his 1972 Presidential Cam- 
paign} after one meeting Jimmy Carter claimed 
that Bob Dylan was his friend; and. Reagan 
quotes Bruce Springsteen with the fervour of 
Mrs Thatcher quoting St Francis of Assisi. 
Generally, when rock stars have become in- 
volved in politics it is issues they are attached 


to, rather than parties. Bob Geldof, for in- 
stance, has always ensured that his work would 
not be associated with any political party. 

The Socialist Workers Parly, whose mem- 
bers are usually the first to fling themselves at 
police lines during demonstrations, have a re- 
volutionary strategy which inclines them to 
associate themselves with the most visible 
issues of the day, whether they be anti- 
apartheid, abortion, CND, or the miners. 
They started the Anti-Nazi League and Rock 
Against Racism in 1976 after the white work- 
ing-class blues guitarist Eric Clapton, whose 
musical mentors were poor blacks, had made 
speeches during concerts in support of Enoch 
Poweil and repatriation for blacks. At this 
time, when the National Front was especially 
strong, David Bowie also spoke of his sym- 
pathy with fascism. The idea of RAR was to 
beat up fascists where they considered it 
appropriate and to change attitudes within 
popular culture by using rock and roll. The 
slogan was "Black and White Unite and 
Fight”. 

David Widgery’s book Beating Time chroni- 
cles the rise of RAR; it celebrates the enthu- 
siasm of the young people involved, their lives 
otherwise rendered meaningless by unemploy- 
ment; and it tells of the SWP’s attempt to build 
n fresh idea of socialism unrelated to the white, 
mule, Brylcrecmed, whippet-owning view 
Widgcry and his comrades imagined pre- 
dominated among the young. A number of 
concerts were held, using white, black and two- 
tone bands, including The Clash, Steel Pulse 


and The Specials. Neil Kinnock approved, 
saying: “As far as I’m concerned, the ANL 
performs a very important function for the 
Labour Party." Although the NF organizer 
Martin Webster agreed that the NF had been 
obstructed by losing the propaganda war 
against the ANL and RAR, Widgery gives us 
no idea why the organization suddenly folded. 
It seems likely, though, that the SWP grew 
tired of race and moved on to another more 
popular issue with a higher profile and better 
recruiting prospects. 

Widgery says that Bob Geldofs achieve- 
ment with Band Aid was often "smug and 
establishment”. But of course there is nothing 
conformist or inhibited about Geldof himself 
and the back of his autobiography Is That It? 
carries a kind of cigarette-packet warning tell- 
ing us that some readers “may find parts of this 
book offensive". This is dearly intended as 
encouragement, though encouragement is un- 
necessary since, helped by Paul Vallely, Gel- 
dof has produced the most interesting rock and 
roll autobiography that I have read as well as 
the best written - or dictated, as is the fashion 
these days. 

It is a funny, picaresque tale of a wild clever 
kid making his headlong way through British 
and Irish society, from almost the bottom to 
the top. Geldof had a strict Catholic upbring- 
ing and was often beaten by his teachers and his 
father. His adolescence was feckless, working 
in an abattoir, freaking out on drugs, and wri- 
ting for rock papers in Vancouver. Rock music 
gave his life sense and direction, and his 


Malice music, Bird-song 


Alan V. Hewat 


IRAGKTLER 

Swing to Bop: An oral history of the transition 
in jazz in the 1940$ 

33 1 pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 
0195036646 

To compile Swing to Bop, this .thoroughly en- 
goging oral history of the Bebop Era, Ira Gitler 
interviewed some seventy-five jazzmen (and 
two women) and dipped lightly into a few 
secondary sources such as Francois Postifs 
1959 Jazz Hot conversation - with Lester 
Young. He then cut and assembled his mate-, 
rials to construct a roughly chronological 
narrative of the turbulent period when jazz’s 
most gifted younger players broke away from 
the dwindling Inspiration of the big swing 
bands to assert themselves through a new style . 

Bebop, with its altered harmonies and ex- 
tended chords, its liberated rhythmic pulse and 
often inscrutable phrasing, fell harshly on the 
sensibilities of the older jazz musicians and 
their adherents, and the beboppers themselves 
manifested a cocky self-absorption; their im- 
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■ Let’s join Hands and Contact the Living: ; 
Ronnie Scott and his Club . . 

1 • 193pp. Him Tree. £6.95. . 

; 024^117941, ; ■„,••• i *• 

1 If Ronnie Scott’s autobiography with Mlko ■ 
, Hennessey ,| <!ior;ie Of My ' Best Friends Are 
. ... Blues t presents (he public face of the cele- ' 
... brafed clqb* owner and tenor saxophonist,' 

: i John Ford ham's study convincingly captures . 
*■ private man. Few would have suspected - 
that ; t(ie wisecracking, polished; host of 
• thousands of jazz performances was both 
’ roma ntic and dep r^ssive , and ills grimily to the - 
.; ■ blpgrapher'^ Credit that, he has btjfetj able; fo ‘ 
elicit $uc(i information from a man Who has 
raised re licehce to the status ofan art-form. Of"; 
course, the clues were there. Usually assocl- : 
alcd .with up-tempo bebop, Scott is also, a mas* •' 
r : >: ter pf both ballads and blues, fair Indications of . 

r \ 

• Boro ; Mt &Ji - East End Jewish Anti iy .% j 
which the 


were typically present, Scott’s upbringing was 
further complicated by a divorced father - a 
glamorous figure who played the saxophone in 
dance bands* If a musical career seemed Inevit- 
able, the choice of the jnzi field, and in particu- 
lar, |he new revolutionary bebop, was not. The 
. first .genemtlon of British modernists came by 
.their cfaft the hard way, puzzling over the 
. handful, of 7$ rpm records and acetates that 
crossed the Atlantic, seeking out the London- 
based jazz-loving GIs, and finally signing, on 
with dance hands on the liners - Geraldo’s 
Navy - bound for New York to hear the new 
music live- In the face of American mastery,, 
many British musicians became discouraged 
. and most developed an. inferiority complex. 
Bebop was not the expression < of goy thing, 
organic in the British culture; as it.wos in that of 
the African-American; • ■/ : '• 

■: ... Scot(, -the ppst fluent performer in tlje dew 
harmoipc language, became; the rallying point; 
for British beboppeis.;-With the exceppori of 
his big bfcitdrf a| l his tywdg:were artistically and 
cohimetciaUyisuccqssfjil .Respite'. the national 
antipathy towards : Innoyaijoql HisYJsitsfo 
: f^ew York's 52h,d.St reel ^Swibg 8 treat -i wete- : : 
;.ihe begibningofthe dre^;tbal > ^ne.d 0 y, ; he 

• rtv'v-' ' A i i>.:‘ “ :*•' 


pact within the hitherto largely homogeneous 
jazz community was divisive. Factions were 
formed. Members of the Old Guard (Eddie 
Condon, Tommy Dorsey) stated their distaste 
for the "weird noise". (Louis Armstrong called 
it “Malice Music”.) Critics either defended or 
reviled it with highfalutin invective; for most 
fans in those times, there was no middle 
ground. 

But that all took place in the 1940s, and one 
of the benign effects of reading Swing to Bop Is 
to remind us of the healing effect of nostalgia. 
The mood of the book is one of calm retrospec- 
tion, in which only rarely is past injustice re- 
membered - as when, for example, saxophon- 
ist Billy Mitchell recalls a racist incident which 
caused him to leave Woody Herman’s band. 
Even then, the pain has faded; Mitchell ends 
the anecdote wryly, saying, “Life is funny, 
man.” Similar stories recall life on the road, Its 
perils and discomfort; problems with drugs and 
alcohol and with eccentric colleagues (Dodo 
Marmarosa, Serge Chalofl); conflicts with the 
Union, with bandleaders, with uncaring audi- 
ences. 

Swing to Bop is primarily a book for fans. 
The interviewees include such familiar figures 


would have a club and present the legendary 
American musicians to the British public, 
Credit for establishing one of the world’s great 
jazz clubs Is properly shared between Ronnie 
; Scott and his business partner, Pete! King. Its 
. survival over twenty-seVen years is a miracle. 
The, all-devouring rise of British pdp music and 
the complete lack of Arts Council support have 
not I Jed to prosperity. Despite q reputation for 
safe, mainstream-modern bookings* the club 
can point to. adventurous depiuturfts like the 

residencies of avant-gardists Omette Cole- 
'• man, Cecil Taylor and Archie. Shepp,^ and last 
year’s triple bill 'of- Cuban bands. In a quarter- 
century that has seen the rise and fall .of, every 
other jazz yqirue In Lohdpn -add the complete 
■ purge qf New York’s 5?iid Street r it js.cleaj; 
mat SwOtl and King iijpt in, ^e business ‘to 

. make money. Fordham is particularly good ori 
? ^tcentticitles of the .American peffofjners 
authb club;, and fccute ijvsettfag the musico, 
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heroes, Jngger. Lennon, Townsheod hey 
badly educated young working-class w&I 
see it was possible to break away 
dreary patterns expected of them. FormJ 
he toured the United States in a rock biZs 
band, although his band, The BoomtownFta 
was never very successful in America. Bat IS 
several hits in Britain, he received evenffin 
he wanted, which was “to get rich, get faW 
and get laid". By the time Geldof m 
Buerk's BBC film of children starvioa ia 
Ethiopia and conceived the idea for BandAid. 
his fifteen minutes of fame as a rock&Uilai 
come and gone. ■ ■ 

Soon he was admired for other reuoiu, 
travelling in Africa, organizing Live AJdud 
meeting everyone: the description of ft 
growth of his genuine friendship with Priw 
Charles is fascinating; he tried to kiss Motto 
Theresa, though she only lets lepers kiss to; 
he feels sorry for Teddy Kennedy, imprisoaJ 
by the past; and he finds, to Mitterrand’s a- 
asperation, that the French President bis to 
same taste in furniture as Nancy Reagan. He 
seems to be afraid of no one and to know (to 
there is nothing to be gained by sycophancy 
Meeting Mrs Thatcher at a televised awank 
ceremony he confronted her over a plan to 
spend ten million pounds disposing of EK 
butter. She gave "her death-ray glare” aoi 
said: "Mr Geldof, they can’t eat butter." Art 
dof replied: “They ban eat butter oil”, ud 
persisted. Later Thatcher tried to charm too; 
but she refused to waive the VAT on the Baal 
Aid record. He prefers Mother Theresa. 


Cultural reviews 


as Mary Lou Williams, Howard McGhee irf 
Budd Johnson, as well as some who k 
obscure or half-remembered: Biddy FW, 
Allen Tinney. And if their recollections new 
explain exactly what bebop is, that is onto- 
standable; no one else has ever been abkffl 
define jazz either. Instead, what they co» 
mUnicate is the excitement of being parted 
development of that music at the time. In W 
stories they acknowledge the stylists whoinffr 
enced them (Armstrong, Young, Ouj* 
Christian, Art Tatum); they salute 1 the oW 
musicians who supported them (Ben Webster, 
Coleman Hawkins); they summon “P foff* 
ten talents (Freddy Webster, Vic CchjImw- 

they pay tribute to the prematurely dead (Scfr 

ny Berman, Stan Hasselgard); and, thro# 
out, they honour Charlie "Bird" Parker - 
For Bird was one of the two jazziiiea u^ * 
strong was the other) whose playing 
virtually every western aon-classic-al itojsop 
of his time and afterwards, whoctangw 
ever the sound of popular music. Dew 
than thirty years, to the narrators MtniL 
he still reigns. Their account of him oflejuw 
on a hagiographical lone (Barney k ^ 
“once he carried my amplifier 
approaches the apocryphal (EArl Cokmin j 
scribes Bird anointing a very young W . 
trane with his approval), but they are 
mous in their appreciation of His ginsj ■ 
continuing influence. Like bebop. Us« v*; 
book belongs most of all to Parker, “j. 
the picture it creates of him is spmcwSj 
than whole, with oiahy taretsof 
and distressing personality e ‘ ther , a . n . n0 Hyi 
glossed over, it is a welcome, and ■ F" 
addition to the chronicle of his life Mf 1 ... 
and to the literature of jazz. , , ' 

The American 45 and 78 RPM 
Guide, 1940-195* compiled^ 

Daniels ( 156 pp. Westport CT: 
distributed in the UK by Westpo , ^ 
tions, 3 Henrietta Street j Londcm w ^ 

0 313 24232 1) will enable readers ; w 
specific month of recordrelease^^. 

9 ^00 reCOfd COlUp aJ1l ‘” »*- 


L* Revue des Revues 
Nol; March 1986 

50 francs. Maison des Sciences de 1’Homme, 54 
Boulevard Raspail, 75006 Paris. 

Since the presence and influence of the review 
at its most culturally ambitious has in recent 
decades seemed more noticeable in France 
than 'Ji Britain, it is appropriate that the first 
one exclusively devoted to the cultivation and 
study of this very phenomenon should appear 
there. It emanates from a group called "EnC 
revues”, which is made up of individuals in- 
terested in “the life of reviews" from various 
angles - not only as editors, contributors, and 
scholars, but also as publishers, booksellers 
and librarians, roles which in France have tra- 
ditionally included a directly creative intellec- 
tual dimension in a way perhaps uncommon 
among their counterparts in Britain. The 
group’s declared aim is to create “a space for 
information, exchange and reflection"; apart 
from publishing La Revue des Revues and orga- 
nizing various cultural events in France, it 
hopes to establish an international network of 
contacts among those interested, from whatev- 
er point of view, in the history and current 
situation of the genre. 

This first number certainly attests to the ex- 
istence of a vigorous interest in the subject 
within France. This is most strikingly illus; 
trated by the report of a working-party on “ies 
revues culturelles” set up at the end of 1984 by 
the Ministry of Culture, which presents some 
' very specific proposals about fiscal, postal and 
subsidy arrangements that would help this al- 
ways economically fragile genre to prosper. 
The rubrics under which the other articles are 
organized also suggest the bustling diversity of 
the field: there are brief portraits of new re- 
< views, reports on international conferences, 

! discussions of bibliographical guides and other 
; research tools, and so on. Each Issue will also 
: have a substantial survey article devoted to the 
; range of reviews active in various cultural sub- 
' kMs: the first of these treats reviews which 
deal with th6 theatre, and includes illustrated 
., profiles of no fewer than eleven publications 
specialize in this way in France. Even the 
Sorter items profit from imaginative layout, 
wd the standard of design and production is 
j quite outstanding, splendidly disdaining that 
<£ngy austerity that some academic or coterie 
. fcriews parade as a sign of their seriousness. 

This gathering of information will clearly be 
; weful lor researchers with special practical 
; teds, but if La Revue des Revues is itself to be 
• •"review” it will have to lay a claim upon the 
jwder's attention which is different in kind 
from that made by a mere bulletin of informa- 
fejn newsletter. After all, what a review 
Primarily offers its readers is a certain quality 
' 2S ng0r leve * Qf reflection: it is a question 
re'Yoice" rather than of information. 

■ Certainly, the most substantial article in this 
2^8 issue could hold its own among repre- 
wiiativei of the tradition of the thoughtful, 
Wjcattve cultural essay. Jean-Marie Dome- 
TV to pfoph6tique et le clerical" 
the classic pattern whereby a group of 
wtollectpals, exasperated by what they 
rPenence as the impermeable rigidity, of a 
imi? e * tAblishmcn t”, create for themselves 
rowtum through which to promote the kinds 
. kroyalfon for which they think they have 
a need. But as the enterprise pros* 
Nations, harden into dogma; the. 
jTjlj^njmittce ages, falls out, disperses; 
M^ 0 ** * 01 * ° r becomes the rieces- 
u P° n which the aggressive impulse 
^^generation feeds. 

atop reflects interestingly, and in 
, ^“^iQgmphically (he ,was : for twenty 


least in the crucial decade after 1945, is not 
altogether supported by the detailed research 
deployed in the study recently published by 
Anna Boschetti, Sartre et "Les Temps Mod- 
ernes” [Les Editions de Minuit, 1985].) The 
extraordinary cultural centrality and prestige 
of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise between the 
wars continues to fascinate students of the 
genre and to provide a standard of success for 
would-b* imitators which various social and 
intellectual changes may have rendered un- 
matchable. Perhaps no literary review has ever 
achieved this dominant position in twentieth- 
century Britain: by comparison, Eliot’s Crite- 
rion or Connolly's Horizon seem sectarian and 
marginal in one way just as Leavis’s Scrutiny 
does in another. If La Revue des Revues lives 
up to its international aspirations, we may 
perhaps hope to find some interesting reflec- 
tions on national variations of this kind in fu- 
ture numbers. 


Stefan Cot lint 
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stoeeiN??? with -such reviews, pulled be- ‘ 


Style 

Volume 19, No 1 

$17 per year. Department of English, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 
60115/2863. 

Style is a quarterly which devotes each issue to 
a different topic within the broad field of 
stylistics, and in the past year we have had 
issues on poetics, recent literary theory, 
psychopoetics, and (the present issue) the 
modern novel. The individual essays naturally 
vary in tone and quality, but the general 
question remains whether the approach adds 
anything new, merely rephrases what we 
already knew in a more scientific vocabulary, 
or positively distorts. 

The answer seems to be that here, as with 
other kinds of critical endeavour, it all depends 
on the critic, not the method. Gerard Genette 
illuminates Proust, and Mieke Bal the Bible, 
through the depth and passion of their re- 
sponse, which have led them to seek ways of 
articulating that response so as to do it justice. 
On the other hand Miriam Brody's analysis of 
Gaudy Night , which takes up twenty-five pages 
of the current Issue of Style and makes use of 
tables and diagrams, does not persuade me 
that Dorothy Sayers has written a self-referen- 
tial novel. Not does Beverley Olson Flanagan 
tell me anything I did not already know when 
she concludes an essay in an earlier issue by 
saying that to understand a poem by Yeats or 
Auden we need to examine not the specific 
public objects to which the poem refers but the 
way the language works and the cultural 
tradition within which the poet is writing. 

Though some of the essays in Style are 
rebarbative, the tone on the whole Is common- 
sensical and unpretentious. What Lynne 
Waldeland says in a review of a book by Susan 
Suleiman could apply to her own work and to 
that of most of her fellow-contributors: 

Her prose is clear; her reliance on charts and 
diagrams is balanced by prose explanations for those 
Impatient with the use of such tools; her definitions 
, are precise; her scope is broad although her focus is 
specific, • Whether one cares about the roman i this* 
ornot, this book will be of value in Its revelations 
about the workings of narrative, tire limits of realism, 
-. and the act of reading. 

In the end, one feels about journals like Style 
that they are, like their more traditional 
counterparts,' a good thing to have around, a 
testimony to the continuing interest intelligent 
people have in literature, and, though strictly 
for fellow-professionals, they do, perhaps, 
provide the undergrowth which gives shelter to 
those saplings which 1 will In time grow into 

great trees.. .... gjji^.j^povicl 
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Matrix: A review for printers and bibliophiles 
No 5; December 1 985 • , • . . 

Matrix is an annual review primarily concerned 
with printing. The first issue appeared In De- 
cember 1981; and cpiisfated Cf350 wp^of 
seventy-two pages, seUIng at £10. 5 

appeared in December 1985 and consisted of 
715 copies of oyer 200 p 8 gps; selling ^ 

„ n Uo 6a id to have made a niche for itself. 
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Matrix 1 is now being reprinted, with an index 
of the first five Issues. 

Part of the secret of Matrix's success can be 
discovered in an article in the first issue, “My 
first day at the Press” by Richard Kennedy, 
which begins, “Leonard Woolf was a passion- 
ate printer. Tile passion for print is not of the 
kind that tears a person to tatters, it is pent up, 
like pushing a door open slowly.” The “passion 
for print” is a genuine and serious affliction 
which draws people into printing from totally 
different occupations: Baskerville for exam- 
ple, from japanning. John Randle, who edits 
and prints Matrix from the Whittington Press 
in Gloucestershire, had 

an obsession with printing which started at the Marl- 
borough College Press when I was fifteen .... I was 
captivated by the smell of printing Ink, the piles of 
hand-made paper, the old wooden cases full of Cas- 
lon type, the magnificent Albion presses, and not 
least the dedication of the printers who ran the press 
with almost no outside interference. 

Matrix is interested in anything to do with 
fine printing in the twentieth century, which 
turns out to be an inexhaustible source. In 
Matrix 5 (about one inch thick in soft covers, 
weighing only slightly less than the bound 
volume of Fleuron 5, published in 1926) wc 
start with an article by the late Hans Schmotier 
about decorated papers made by three Italian 
ladies, all now dead, illustrated with black- 
and-white halftones and no less than six large 
swatches of the actual coloured papers them- 
selves, most beautiful and for long unobtain- 
able. Then comes “The Origin and Growth of 
the Stanley Morison Room, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library" by David McKitterick, its 
curator; “The Curwen Press Collection in the 
Cambridge University Library” by John 
Dreyfus, illustrated with swatches of Curwen 
Press decorated papers, sixteen pages of repro- 
ductions of notable colour printing by the firm 
and eight pages of its types and borders, 
proofed from the original metal by lan Mor- 
timer and printed offset at the Senecio Press, 
followed by a short article on Harold Curwen 
by Noel Carrington ; and twenty-one more arti- 
cles, all of interest and illustrated with inserts, 
insets, halftones, wood engravings, and so on. 

1 particularly enjoyed a fifteen-page article, 
“T. E. Lawrence and the printing of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom”, by J. M. Wilson, Lawr- 
ence’s authorized biographer, illustrated with 
the set of initials designed for the book by 
Edward Wadsworth. 

The design of Matrix is sensible, and has not . 
changed since the first issue. Since the contents 
are varied not only in subject but in the diversi- 
ty of illustrations and typographical specimens 
Included, a simple typographic formula was 
devised to produce a traditional book page, set 
in Monotype Caslon on Sommerville cream 
laid cartridge, which is just right as a foil to the 
many stick-downs, fold-outs and other exotica. 
Altogether, Matrix is a very welcome addition 
to the literature of printing. 

Ruari McLean 

Part newsletter, part scholarly journal, the 
elegantly produced Library Chronicle of the 
University of Texas at Austin (quarterly: $25 
for four issues) presents Information on avail- 
able materials in the special collections at the 
university, publishes articles based on these 
materials, and records new acquisitions, ex- 
hibitions and other events related to the 
collections. New Series Number 34, published 
earlier this year, is mainly devoted to D.H. 
Lawrence, interest in whom, according to 
Warren Roberts (“D.H. Lawrence at Texas: A 
Memoir”), “provided the occasion for the first 
attempt to bring the archive of a twentieth- 
1 century Writer to Texas". Leonora Woodman 
; writes on Lawrence’s letters to the mystic and 
artist Frederick Carter; Thomas Zljgal contri- 
• butes .a note bn Lawrence the paiptcr - there 
.i are twenty-three “artworks” by him in the 
1 Iconography Collection of the Harry Ransom 
Humanities Research Center alTexasof which 
Kathleen Gee provide* a checklist .in this 
1 number; Bruce. Steele describes the publics- 
’ rion history of Lawrence’s. Phoenix, and his 
ioipatt oh Henry Miller is discussed by David 
Stephen Calonne. 

We ffiall be glad to receive copies of any 
jour(utb,i, whether established or new; and 
. reviewing a journal here does not preclude 
■hititel' of -later issues.' ■ ’ : 11 ■ 
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The Trevor Reese Memorial Prize for 1986 has ■ 
been awarded to C. A. Bayiy for his Rulers, , 
Townsmen and Bazaars: North Indian society j 
in the age of British expansion, 1770-1870 , 
published by Cambridge University Press and [ 
reviewed In the TLS t July 1 , 1983. This prize of j 

£500 is. awarded for the book of imperial | 
history judged best of those published in 
preceding two-year periods. The 1988 award v 
Will be. for a book, published, in 1985-6; , 
publishers or authore interested should submit . 
one copy to the Director's Secretary, Institute 
of Common wealth Studies, University of Lon- 
don, 27 ktusell Square, London WC1B 5DS. \ 
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